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| from the several Agricultural Societies. 


MONTHLY NOTICES, 


CS CoMMUNICATIONS received the last month, as fol- 
lows:—J. M. E., Wm. Partridge, Levi Durand, Ek. H. 
Northrup, H. N. Gillett, A. R. M°Cord, A Youn ra ‘ee 
er’s Nos. J, 2 and 3, S. Howard, A. of the North, J. 
Jas. Gowen, G. L. Beckwith, B. J. Goldsborough, ri | 
Butler, B. Swift, E. Townley, A. Hampton, C. N. Be- | 
ment, Geo. Woodfin, 8. W. Jewett, H. A. Parsons, L. 
Physick, G. B. Smith, L. Smith, g.. Cephas, J. W. A. 
Saunders, Experimenter, A Subscriber. 

We cannot refrain {rom expressing the gratitude 
due to our numerous friends, for the great number of 
valuable communications with which they continue to 
furnish us from month to month, thus enabling us to sus- 
tain, to its full extent, the high interest which hgs given 
to the Cultivator an influence and a cireulation hitherto 
unequalled by any publication devoted to the useful arts, 
We would also render to those who have so successfully 
used their exertions to obtain subscribers for the present 
vol., our hearty thanks. It is only by such efforts on the 
part of our friends, in the midst of the general falling off, 
on account of the “hard times,” that we ean hope to re- 
tain any thing near our former number of subscribers. 

= ‘the valuable papers of Mr. Smirn onthe Use of 
Guano, and of Mr. PriysickK, on the eulture of Indian 
Corn, shall appear in our next, as also those of Mr. 
GoLpDsBorouGH and Mr. DARLING. We cannot decide 
bnon the pudleation of the Nos. of « A Young Farmer,” 
vatil the whole series is received. It may be necessary 
t» condense them in some degree, in order to give them 
a place, and this we think may be done without injury, 
when all the papers shall have come to hand. 

«QQ. E. D.—We should be pleased to publish the 
communicat on of ‘*¢Q. E. DD.” were it not for the diffi- 
culty we find in making room for the mass of matters, 
coming more strietly within the range of subjects to 
which the Culivator is specially which are 
constantly accumulating on our hands. For the same 
cause, we have been obliged to lay aside several valuable 
papers, during the past year—papers which, under other 
cireums ances, we should gladly have published. 

We are indebied to HENRY Warso N, Esq. for a 
copy of the “ Transactions of the Hartford Co. Ag. Soci- 
ety for 1812.°—To Hon. D. D. Barnarp, M. ¢ 





devoted, 





» for va- 


i 
rious Public Documents.—To Gro. Vatr, Esc. Troy. 
and ALEX. WALSH, Esq. for copies of Mr. Van Rensse- | 
laer’s Address before the Rensselaer Ag. Society in Oet. | 
last.—T'o EpmMUND RuFFIN, Esq. Petersburg, Va., for a | 


copy of the 3d edition of his ‘* Essay on Caleareous Ma- | 
nures.” This edition of this valuable work is greatly 
enlarged and improved, making a super royal octavo vol. 
of 320 pages—price, bound in flexible covers for mail 
conveyance, $1.25, or $5 for five copies.—To R. H. | 
WILson, Esq. for Prof. Pendleton’s Address at the first 
exhibition of the Ohio and Brooke Ag. Society, held at 
Wheeling, Va. Oct. 19, 1842.—To. E. P. LaxGpon, Esq. 
for the 13th Report of the Condition of Common Sehools 
in Cincinnati.—fo I. R. BARBER, Oxford, Mass., for 
Proceedings of the N. E. Silk Convention, held at North- 
ampton, in Sept. last. This pamphlet gives abundant 
evidence of the certain though slow progress of this im- 
portant branch of business.—To H. L. Extsworrn, | 
Esq. Com. Patent Office, Washington, for parcels of 
6 Valparaiso”’ anil ‘* White blue stem Wheat,” to both 
which we shall give a fair trial. Also for a copy of his | 
Annual Report to Congress, embracing a variety of ata- | 
tistics and papers of great interest to the agriculturist, 
and to which we shall have occasion hereafter frequent- 


3 


j; of the Board to hold their offices for three years, and not 
| to receive any compensation for their services.—4th. It 


} number 


ly to refer.—To. Maj. J. B. Diit1, Auburn, for an Ad- | 
dress before the Cayuga Co. Ag. Society, a its annual 
meeting, Jan. 10, 1843, by I. S. Randali, Esq. of Cort- | 
land—a very appropriate and well written "address, alike 
creditable to its author and the Society before whom 
it was delivered.—To some unknown friend for Mr. 
Wartson’s Address befure the Clinton Co, Ag. Society.— 
To the Eprrors of the New Farmer’s Journal, London, 
for the files of that valuable paper for January. 


BoaRD OF AGRICULTURE.—Mr. Dickinson, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate of this | 
State, brought in a bill on the 20th ult., entitled “ An 
Act to Promote Agriculture,” which, Ist. Amends the 
Act, passed May 5, 1841, so as to make that act perma- 
nent, instead of for five years.—2d. It requires the | 
Agents of the State prisons to employ so many of the con- | 
victs as can be advantageously employed, in the manu- 
facture of silk.—3d. It provides for the appointment by 
the Legislature, of eight persons, one from each Senate 
Disiriet, who, with the Secretary of State, shall consti- 
tute a Board of Agriculture—the said Board to meet an- 
nually on the first Tuesday of Jan., and is authorized to 
require annual reports of the condition of Agriculture 
The members 


2 


directs that one copy of the series of the Natural flistory 
of this State, now in course of publication, shall be trans- 
mitted to every town clerk in the State, to be and remain | 
the property of the town, and to be loaned under such | 
rules as the officers of the town may establish; and also 
that a copy of said work shall be furnished to each col- 
lege and academy in the State, and to the American In- | 
stitute. That this bill will receive the hearty approba- | 
tion of the Agriculturists of our State, we cannot doubt; 
and we trust that it will, with such amendments as may 
be found necessary in its details, receive the sanction of 
the Legisiature. | 

Mr. Corman’s Towr.—We are glad to see that the 
subscription for the proposed work of Mr. Colman, is 
rapidly increasing. The Philadelphia Society for the 
promotion of Agriculture, at a late meeting, subscribed 
for forty copies. A subseription is left at the office of 
** The Cultivator,’ in which we shall be glad to enter 
the names of those who may wish to become subscri- 
bers 

JOHNSON’S FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONA- 
RY OF RurRAL Arratrs.—Carey & Hart, booksellers, 
Philadelphia, have commenced the republication of this 
valuable work, which was published in London in 
monthly parts during the years 1841-2. This edition is 
to be “enlarged, improved, and adapted to the United 
States, by A Practical Farmer,” and if the editor per- 
forms his work well, will prove a valuable acquisition to 
the American agriculturist. It is to be published in 16 
semi-monihly numbers, 64 pages octavo, at 25 cents 
each, making the price $4 for the volume, which is less 
than one-third the cost of the English edition. The first 
number is now before us. It is introduced to the reader 
by a well written introduction from the American editor, | 
and ornamented with a lithographic plate of three Short 
Horn Cows, copied from a steel plate, engraved by 
Landseer, for Steven's **Book of the Farm.” It is 
printed on fine paper, and got up in good style, and our 
only regret is that the publishers have not given us the | 
Short Horns in as beautiful style as they appear in the 
plate from which they are copied; and we cannot but 
believe they would find it to their interest to substitute 
steel plates, in the style of the Farmer’s Magagine and 
Farm Book, for the lithographie prints. 





THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. leading arti- 
cle of the Jan. No. of this work, is a just and well writ- 
ten review of Downing’s volumes on ‘ 
and “* Cottage Residences.” 


* Landscape Gar- 
It also contains a 
of capital papers, of which we may mention 
‘The English Abroad,” ‘*Calderon’s Life in Mexico,” 
‘“*Gray’s Botanical Text Book,” ‘* Charles Dickens,” Kc. 
&c. Boston, published quarterly by D. H. Williams. 


dening,”’ 


“THE PRAIRIE FARMER.’°—The Union Agriculturist 
at Chicago, has taken the above name, and appears in a 
new form and dress. So far as we could judge from a 
hasty glance at the first number, a great improvement 
has been mae in its appearance. Before we had an op- 
portunity of looking it over, it was taken from our office | 
without leave, and much to our regret. Will friend 
Wright please send us another copy ? and also Nos. 5, 
10 and 12, of vol. 1, of the Un. Ag. and the Iadex to 
vols. 1 and 2. } 

THE SourHERN CULTIVATOR is the title of a semi- | 
monthly journal, of which we have received the first No. | 
from Augusta, Ga. J. W. & W.S. Jones, publishers, 
at $] a year. 





!anumber of inquiries from Mr. 


| ter from Mr. Edward 





Corn-STALK SuGAR.—In December last, we received 
Wurmser of Hamilton, 
O., on the subject of making sugar from corn stalks, 
which we forwarded to Mr. Webb of Delaware, in the 
hope that he would favor us with answers; but as he 
has not, we shall in our next number give such infore 
mation as we can obtain in answer to Mr. Wurmser and 
some others who have asked for information on this sub- 
ject. A. P. Wightman, Esq. of Granville, 0. informs 
us that he and some eight or ten others, made an effort 
last year to make sugar from the corn stalk. He says: 
“We obtained first rate molasses, but only a little of it 
erystalized. We think it would be a good business, and 
of vast importance to this whole western country, if 
some method could be discovered to make it crystalize 
readily.”? 

To W. J., Bardstown, Ky.—The price of Barnaby & 
Mooer’s side hill Plow is as follows :—No. 3, $10—No, 
1, $10,50—No. 5, $11. Coulters, if wanted, laid with 
steel, $2—wheel, $1—extra shares, 50 cents. To be had 
of the inventors at Ithaca, N. Y. 

CurtinG Roors.—Mr. B. Swift, of Washington, 
Dutchess Co., informs us that he has made a machine for 
cutting all kinds of roots that the farmer wants to feed, 
at the rate of 14 bushels per minute—the crank turned by 
hand. It is simple and substantial, and can be sold at 
from $10 to $12. In answer to his question, we would 
state that there are now several machines for this pure 
pose, one of which is described by Mr. Bement in an- 
other part of this paper; and that the success of his, will 


| of course depend on its merits in comparison with othe 
|ers. We believe but few of these machines are sold, ag 


they are but little known as yet. 
LEAF Hay.—In looking over a parcel of letters a few 


| days since, we found a communication, received in 1841, 


from our highly valued correspondent, Za, Drummond, 


| Esq. of Virginia, which was mislaid at the time of its 


reception, in which he says that he had gathered and 
packed away, moderately salted, about four tons of 
leaves, Which he had no doubt his cows would eat freely. 
If not eat, they were to be used as litter, and thus con- 
verted into manure. Will Mr. D. please inform us as to 
the result of his experiment in using them for fodder ? 

Sow1InG Corn AND CLoveR.—P. F. Wislar, Esq. of 
Columbia, Pa., in a letter of 28th Jan., says:—** The 
weather has been mild here. I last week plowed a five 
acre orchard to the depth of ten inches, which I intend 
early in the spring to sow broad cast with Indian corn 
and clover seed. No experiment of the kind has as yet 
been made in this neighborhood.” 

Sourn Caro.tina.—The Governor of this State, hag 
appointed EpmunpD Rurrin. Esq. the talented ex-edi- 
tor of the Virginia Farmer s Register, to make an agri- 
cultural survey of South Carolina. The duty could not 
have been placed in better hands. 

Rick.—A subscriber asks—‘*Cannot some of your 
southern readers give us an article on the most improved 
method of cultivating Rice? As this grain is an impor- 
tant article of consumption, I think an article on its cul- 
tivation woul be acceptable to your readers.” We 
should be glad to receive such an article, and trust thag 
some of our southern friends will answer this call. 

ToWNLEY’s PATENT Premium Bee Hive.—lIn a let 
Townley, the patentee, 75 Thomp- 
son-st., New-York city, we have the following descrip. 
tion of this hive :—‘* My hive is composed of two aparte 
ments, lower and upper; the bees are swarmed in the 
lower apartment; there the queen lays her eggs, Urere 
the nurse bees do their work; there they lay up honey 
sufficient to keep them through the winter; in short, if 
is their nursery, their dining-room, their palace, and 
their home. ‘The upper part of the hive contains the 


| boxes where they lay up their surplus honey for you, 


and which you may take as fast as they are filled, and 
put empty ones in their places. I have taken 40 pounds 
of honey from one hive which was made in 28 days; the 
hive setting in my house in the center of the city of 
New-York. Families in general, in cities or towns, 
miglit have a hive of bees and raise honey for their own 
consumption. I havea hive setting in my parlor, which 
makes more honey than my family eats. These hives 


| certainly have a decided superiority over .all hives now 


in use; and are generally preferred above all others, ee 
pecially for economy and profit. They are easy to man- 
age, from the perfect simplicity of their constructiong 
and the happy effects produced by the wire screen bot- 
tom in ventilating the hive and in keeping out the bee 
moths, and for maintaining an equal degree of tempera- 
ture. I have a number of different kinds of hives which 
I intend to bring before the public in due season. I 
shall give a description of my observatory hive in the 
next number of the Cultivator.” (See advertisement.) 
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- NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 


AT the regular meeting of the Executive Committee, 
at the office of the Cultivator, on the 2d Wednesday of 
February, the fuilowing members were present: Messrs. 
Bement, HWillhouse, Melniyre, Prentice, ‘tucker, and 
Walsh. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, the President, Mr. Sher- 
wood, and Mr. Langworthy, were appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare the Premium List for the present year, 
and also to fix the time for the next Fair. 

The Reports received from the several County Agri- 
cultural Societies, were laid before the Board by the 
Rec. “pea ag and on motion of Mr. Bement, were re- 
ferred to Mr. ‘Vucker, to be condensed and arranged for 
publication. 

The following letter from Sir Charles Gordon, Sec’y 
Of the Highiand and Ag. Society of Seotland, was read: 

Highiand and Agricultural Society’s Hall, ) 
Edinbarah, Dee. 23, 1842. 

S1r—I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of 
15th June, las’, with acopy of the ‘Transactions of the 
New York Sta'e Agricultural Society for the year 1841, 
for th: Highland aod Agricultural Society of Seutland. 

I Jaid your letter and the Transactions, before the first 
meeting of the Board of Directors, and before the first 
monthly meeting of the Society for the season. The 
Transactions, which contain valuable papers, were ex- 
amined by the members with much interest, and I have 
the pleasure to prefix an official acknowledgment for 
the present. 

I was instructed to convey to your Executive Com- 
miltee, the thanks of the Board, for the obliging offer 
they make, to afford information on American Husband- 
ry. ‘The Higttand and Agriculiural Society witness 
with great satisfaction, the active spirit evinced for Ag- 
ricullural improvement in America. ‘This improvement 
must necessarily be greatly promoted by the numerous 
agricultural assyciations, and by your various agricultu- 
ral publications, some of which the Society regularly re- 
ceives. I am, Sir, your most ob’t serv't, 

CHARLES Gorpon, Sec’y. 
LuTHer Tucker, Esq. See’y N. Y. 8. Ag. Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 

OS The next meeting of the Executive Committee, is 
to be held on the 2d Wednes tay of March, at the Socie- 
ty’s Room, in the old State Hall. The next meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club, will be held at the same time and 
place. 


PREMIUM CROPS IN NEW-YORK. 

BELow we give, in a somewhat condensed form, the 
statements of the several gentlemen to whom were award- 
ed Premiums on F iek | Crops, by the N. Y. State Ag. So- 
ciety, at its late meeting: 

INDIAN Cornn—First Premiuia—122 bushels per acre. 

On the 23d of May, 1842, I plowed up one acre of 
green sward, for the purpose of planting it with corn, 
After plowing it once, I harrowed it well, lengthwise of 
the furrows. I then marked out the ground so that the 
rows and hills should stand precisely two feet apart ei- 
ther way. On the 25th of the same month, I planted it, 
and was careful to put precisely three kernels in each 
hill; when it was large enough, T hoed it, and continued 
to hoe it three different times. No other tool was used 
in the process of hoeing and cutting up the weeds, but 
the hoe; being very careful to keep the weeds and grass 
down as much as possible, and in hoeing, to leave the 
ground as near level as possible eac h time. 

I permitted the corn to stand until it was fit for har- 
vesting, without cutting up or topping. 

Between the 10th and loth November, | began to husk 
it, and also to weigh the said corn. I found the aggre- 
gate weight from the said acre, in the ear, 13,286 Ibs., 
of a good quality. 





had cut about three-fourths of it level with the ground. 
June 24th, went through with the cultivator both ways. 
June 25th, hoed it again. July 12th,.went through with 
cultivator both ways. July 13th, hoed it the third time. 
July 15th, sowed on it one bushel of plaster, broadcast. 
September 17th, cut it up at the roots, and put it in stooks. 
Oct. Ist and 3d, husked and weighed the entire crop, 
which amounted to 8,540 ibs.; then weighed 500 Ibs. 
and put it by itself. Dec. 6th, weighed it again, and it 
weighed 391 Ibs., making in the whole, on the 6:h of 
Dec., 6,678 Ibs. According to the weight of Dec. 6th, 
there would be eighty-nine bushels of corn, allowing 
seventy-five lbs. to the bushel. Seventy-five Ibs. of ears 
of corn will make fifty-nine Ibs. of shelled corn—or ac- 


cording to the first weight in Oct. , allowing seventy-five | 
Ibs., there would be one hundred and thirteen bushels | 


and sixty-five pounds. The amount of corn fodder was 


four loads on said piece. 
Cost of Cultivation. 
hn Ee 
Harrowing, one half day,........... 1.00 
Thirty loads of manure, and drawing, 9.50 


Seed corn, 12 quarts, ....covrseccees 374 
Piamting, CWO G98) o60s6cccewvcsese 1.50 
Hoeing, seven days,....+e++0%... 2. 5.25 
Nine bushels ashes,,...+....cccce0. 1.12 
er ee 25 
Cutting and shocking, two days,..... 1.50 


Husking and weighing, seven days,.. 5.25 
Horse and hand, with cultivator,..... 1.00 








$26.74 
89 bushels, at 374 cents, ............ $33.374 
REPOS, ccsccsccccccescccescoces BOstee 
$6.63 


Volney, Oswego co., Dec. 28, 1842. Wa. INGELL. 


Mr. Osborn's Statement. 


Five Acrrs.—My corn ground was a clover ley of 
three years standing; had been mowed two years; never 
had much manure if any. Plowed but once, dragged and 
roiled. The corn was planted May 10th, and 11th, in 
drills abgut 34 feet apart. ‘The corn was much injured 
by the wire worm and a severe hailstorm. The expen- 
ses of the crop were as follows: 





125 loads manure, at 25 cents,,...... 31.25 
2S |, ee ene 2.00 
3 days raking manure in furrows,..... 1,50 
SE GETS PIOWINES 6.6:5<0000c000000008 17.00 
14 days dragging and rolling, ee i 3.00 
2 2 days planting with drill, .........6 1.50 
2 bushels seed corn,............ cece 2.00 
1 day planting over corn, and seed, .. 73 

8 bushels plaster, sown broade ast, and 
Oe Oe nee Paaee 1.50 
24 days hoeing,....... operten 18,00 
3% days with cultivator, Pee a eaten 3.50 
124 days cutting and stooking, Para 9.38 
36 days husking and securing,....... 27.00 
2 men, an:l team, to.stack stalks, .... 4,00 
$122.38 

Equal to $21.474 per acre. 
Product. 

429} bushels at 37§ cents, ....... .... $160.97 
Stalks, equal to 4 tons hay,.......... 20.00 
$180.97 
BONED, 5c cccccsrccsers1eroceess . Jencae 
Profit, ($11.56 per acre,).......... . $57.59 


JOSEPH F. OsBuRN. 


Port Byron, Dec. 16, 1842. 


BARLEY.—Mr. Wright's Statement. 





About the first day of January, 1813, I thrashed outall 
the sound corn that grew on said acre, and measured it | 
in a sealed half bushel, and weighed it, and found that it 
fully held out 60 pounds to Bares bushel, and it produced 
me one hundred and twenty-two bushels of good mer- 
chantable corn. My te am and man were oceupied one 
day in plowing the said acre; half a day harrowing; 2 
days labor, planting; and 6 days labor, hoeing; and 6 


days labor, harvesting, threshing, and weighing. 
122 bushels corn, at 37} cents, ..... oe $45.75 | 
Expenses, ....-++.. eee 14.00 


$31.75 

Ira, Cayuga co. Jan. 1843. Sam’. Puerrs. 
InDIAN Corn—Second Premium—S89 bushels per acre. 
LUTHER Tucker, Esq. Secretary of N. Y. State Ag. | 
Society—I send you a statement of my crop of Indian | 

corn, the present season. ‘The land on which it was 
raised, is a warm gravelly soil, and has not had any ma- | 
nure applied for six years. [t had been pastured for the | 
last six years, until fitting forthe present corn corp. The 
30th day of April, carted and spread upon said piece, 
nine loads of straw manure, and plowed under. May 2d, 
carted and spread upon the remainder of said acre, ele- 
ven loads of straw manure, and plowed under. May 5th, 
carted and spread upon the furrows, ten loads of rotten 


manure, and harrowed lerg'hwise of the furrows. May 
9th, planted said pieee; rows three teet apart each way. 
The 24th of May, plas’ered and ashel it, at the rate of 
ten bushels to the acre—nine of ashes to one of plaster. | 


June Gth, went through with the eultivator each way. | 


June 7th, joed said piece, but not the corn, for the frost | 


| barley: 


| two days; raked and put in cocks, and carted to the barn | 


ist. Soil in good condition at the commencement of 
cullivation, composed of clay and gravel. Plowed twice, 
seed harrowed in. 


2d. Previous cultivation, once plowing for spring | 
wheat, and harrowed in after corn upon the sward; | 


twenty loads of manure from the yard, at the time of 
sowing the spring wheat; 
per acre. 

3d. About twenty loads of yard manure used the pre- 


| sent season. 
Ith. The quantity of seed, three bushels of two rowed | 


sowed the 10th of May, broadeast. 
5th. Harvested as follows:—Mowed; Jay in swarth 


vext day. 
Expense of Cultivation, 
20 loads of manure, and carting, 2s.... $5.00 


product, twenty-five bushels | 


BaRLey.—Mr. Vandeveor’s Statement. 

My barley was sown upon land in potatoes last year, 

once plowed and harrowed, at the rate of about three 
bushels per acre. Estimated expense: 

Plowing, harrowing, and sowing,..... 2. 


a 
Cis venstndpenchceannsdenesdede-< 


1 
Harvesting and threshing, ........... 3. 


Sse 





$6.88 
Product, 40 bush., 14 quarts, at 40 cts.. $16.09 
T. J. VANDEVEER. 
Amsterdam, Mont. co., Dec. 1842. 








| 

| Statement of the method of cultivation, &c. of one acre 
| Of Rye, raised by IsrarEL F. Goopwin of Westmore- 
land, Oneida co. 

Soil, a deposite from red rock formation, with muck, 
| and a minute portion of clay, and perhaps sand; in high 
| condition; no manure this nor the preceding year. In 
| oats last year; plowed once; 70 bushels to the acre. 


' 


Seed, 14 bushels,........ rere 
Sept. Ist, sowed, plowed 0 once, 1 day,. 2.00 
Harrowed twice, half day, ...... once a 


14 days, reaping, ..... ee Pee we 1.50 
Threshed and cle aned, by hand, icacee tae 
Interest on land, $40 per acre, .....-.. 2.80 





$10, 93 
Amount of crop, 32 bushels and 36 lbs. 
This was a choice specimen of grain, 
and was sold principally for seed, at 
75 cents per bushel,.............-.. $24.38 
EE WEI ooo cc cecccsccccnsee SOsUe 





POS sepncdsceenengsvtiieetageans 4s Ee 


Mr. Vandeveer’s Statement. 
My rye was sown on oat and pea stubble; soil, a yel- 
low loam. 
Ne ic o0:00506) senesewnerne Me 
Harrowing and Oe 
Harvesting and threshing,...........-- 5.00 





$8 .50 
Product 28 bush. 29 quarts, at 75 cents, $21.04 
Amsterdam, Dec. 1843. T. J.VANDEVEER. 


Oats.—Mr. Phelps’ Statement. 


In obedience to the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments, of the New-York State Agricultural Society, and 
for the benefit of all who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, | make the following statements: 

On the 10th day of May, 1842, I had 30 loads of ma- 
nure drawn upon one acre of land, and spread it evenly,or 
nearly so, and on the 16th day of same month, I plowed 
the acre well, and harrowed it thoroughly, and sowed 
five bushels oats on said acre, and dragged themin. The 
whole time of plowing and harrowing, was two days; 
two days harvesting and securing said crop of oats, and 
four days threshing, cleaning up, and measuring the 
same; producing therefrom, one hurdred and two bushels 
of first quality merchantable oats. 

In the same field, | sowed one and a half acres to oats, 
without manuring. I took full as much pains plowing, 
harrowing, and securing the grain from this one and a 
half acres, as 1 did on the said acre. I sowed on this 
piece, four and a half bushels, and it produced me but 
eighty-five and a half bushels; clearly showing to my 
mind, that the greatest benefits always arise from a li- 
beral use of manure, if put on the ground in a proper 
state of fermentation, and especial care taken to distri- 
bute it over the surface evenly. 

Ira, Cayuga co. Dec. 1842. 


Sam’. PHELPS, 


Statement of Oats raised on one acre of land, by WM. A. 
Russet, of the town of Salem,county*of Washington, 
and state of New-York. 

The soil is what is generally termed a clay loam; has 
been in potatoes for the last five years, with the excep- 
tion of one year, when it was sown to oats; has had a 
top dressing of about fifteen loads of manure, well rotted, 
per year, except this season. None the present year. 
Sowed about the 25th of April, two bushels and three 
pecks of seed, common oats. Land plowed once, and 
harrowed with a square harrow, and crossed. Grain 
reaped between the Ist and 10th of August, yielding fifty - 
eight dozen and six sheaves of oats. Threshed about 
the twentieth of September, producing by actual mea- 
surement, ninety-seven bushels and four quarts; that be- 
ing the quantity grown upon, amd the product of one acre. 
The expense of cultivation is as follows: 

One day’s work plowing, sowing and 








WOR i ccsctgeccasese eee Se 
Half day hi 1rrowing and sowing,.... oe Ao 
Good, FF DOE ...0:0 0260060420000 case, Cae 
Reaping, raking and binding, and carting 

to barn, 4 days, ...00- cccvccescses . 3.00 
NE Gar TOF CRI, ccc cctsccceseccces. ESF 

$8.03 





Oats.—Mr. Sheffer’s Statement. 

The soil on which my oat crop was grown, is Gene- 
see flats, a dark clay loam. ‘The land had Jain to mea- 
dow fourteen years previous to 1840; in the fall of 1840, 
it was plowed; in the spring following, corn was plant- 





Plowing twiGe, <o+0.ccccsece eegamess 1.50 
3 bushels Darley, FB... 6.6 s0vces repos 1.13 
PORTO WON 6. 655.05 806: wesewanee sent 50 
Harvesting, ¢ arting, and threshing,.... 3.50 
Interest on land, at 7 per cent, ........ 3.50 
$15.13 

Product, 53 bushels, _ IDS... cee. - $21.50 
SWEW; .006 évegeerer tens eyes eee 2.00 
23.50 

15.13 

en Ee EO rer Ff 

Vernon, Oneida co. "Dec. 1842, N.S. Wricur. | 


i rowed onee, 


ed, and produeed fifty bushels per acre. Plowed again 
in the fall of 1841; and in the spring of 1842, it was har- 
then sowed, two bushels of bl! ack oats per 


acre. on the [3th April: afier which it was harrowed 
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twice, and afterwards rolled with a heavy roller; 15th 
June, they were 12 inches high, and were mowed by 
cutting to within 5 or 6 inches of the ground; 10th to 20th 
of August, they were harvested by reaping; after which 
they were hauled, stacked, threshed, and cleaned, by one 
of Pitt’s separators. 
Expense of the Crop. 
6 days plowing in the fall,.......... $10.50 


2 days harrowing, Ist time, spring, .. 3. 50 
Furrowing into lands, and sowing,... 1.25 
Harrowing twice, 4 days, ........... 7.00 
Rolling, one day, 2 teams, .......... 2.75 
Mowing in June, Pe Scainesdeen 2.25 





22 days reaping,...cceccrs . ‘ 16,50 
15 days binding and stouting,........ 11.2% 
84 men, and “44 teams, hauling and 
ER otic dihetn anetincodmers 10 88 
32 days with men, and twenty-one with 
horses, threshing, cleaning, and 
MACABUFING, ...cecccresccccecse 34.5 





$91.40 
Value of the crop, at 15 cts. per bush. $130.69 
20 loads straw, at $1.00 per load,..... 20.00 


$150.69 
The average yield per acre of the above crop, is 91 

bush. 28 Ibs. GEORGE SHEFFER. 
Wheatland, Dec. 1842. 





Peas.—Mr. White's Statement, 

Of raising a crop of marrowfat peas, the season of 
1842.: The condition of the land, green-sward. It had 
been mowed and pastured for the last eight years. The 
field contained about three acres or more, as near as I 
could judge. ‘The ground was plowed seven inches deep, 
which is the common depth when I turn green-sward. 
The quantity of seed sown, was ten bushels. They were 
sown upon the furrows, then harrowed the same way 
that it was plowed, and then corner ways, minding to 
turn back the sods that were tornup. ‘There was no rol- 
ler, bush, or manure, used on the ground. ‘Time of 
sowing was the 13th day of April. Cutting and drawing 
them in, was the 20.h, 22d, and 24th days of August. The 
time of threshing and cleaning one acre, the Ist of De- 
ecember. Number of bushels, 33}, measured. At the 
time of cutting the peas, | went and measured off from 
one corner of the field, one acre, and staked it out, so 
that they could be by themselves. When we drawed 
¢ 


and cleaned separate. ‘he expense of cultivating, har- 


vesting, threshing, cleaning, and seed, for the whole | 
; part sand and part clay. 


piece, is twenty-two dollars. GrorGk WuHi7k, 


Rutland, Jefferson cos Dec, 1842. 





PoTAToES.—Mr. White's Statement, 
Of raising a crop of Pinkeye Potatoes, the season of 


1842. Previous cultivation of the svil: In the spring of | 


18:10, I turned over about 24 acres of green-swaru, on 


which I raised wheat. ‘The following season | plowed | 


it but once, and then sowed it to barley, and worked it 
sufficiently with a harrow, intending it for mowing. But 


owing to the dry weather in the spring, the grass seed | 


failed. It was not plowed in the fall, on account of the 
grounds washing; no manure used. ‘The present season 
plowed once about seven inches deep, and then I drawed 
on twenty loads uf yard and stable manure per acre, and 
then it was spread and harrowed. I then took the horse 
and plow, and run the furrows just three feet apart, and 
the potatoes were then dropped in the furrows, about 
two feet apart; potatoes cut, and three pieces put in a 
hill, The quantity of seed, twenty-five bushels. The 
quantity of land, one acre, one rod, and eight-tenths 
rod. The time of planting, the third day of May. Time 
of harvesting, the 26th, 27th, and 28th days of Septem- 


ber. Number of bushels, 4213. The expense of cuiti- | 


vating and harvesting the above crop of potatoes, is fif- 
teen dollars and thirty-eight cents. Gro. WHITE. 


PoratrorEs.—Mr. Sheffer’s Statement.—1 acre and 20 rods. 

The soil on which my crop of potatoes was grown, is 
Genesee fla's, a dark clay loam. ‘The land had lain to 
meadow, six years previous to the potafoe crop, and 
about one ton of hay was cut per acre, previous to the 
potatoe crop. 35 loads of stable and yard manure was 
applied in April, which was made the previous win‘er, 
The land was plowed once, the latter part of May; then 
rolled, then harrowed thoroughly, then furrowed 3 inch- 
es deep, and 34 feet apart into rows, and planted the last 


days of May, and first of June, 30 bushels of Rohan po- | 


tatoes, cut so as to average 3 eyes to a piece, 
ped in the furrows one foot apart, and one piece of po- 
tatoe in a place, after which they were covered with a 
hoe, 4 inches deep. They were hoed ttvice, the first 
time a cultivdtor was used, and then followed with a 
plow and hoe. ‘Lhe first hoeing was done when the po- 
tatoes were about 3 inches high; the second time, when 
the potatoes were 12 inches high, by plowing, and after 
hoeing. ‘The crop was harvested the last of September, 
and first of October, by digging in the usual way witha 
hoe. 
Expenses of Crop. 


35 Loads manure, at 2s....+.....+0% -. $8.75 
ie Oe SS Oe ncscccnes case . 3.735 
Plowing, 2 men, and 4 horse team, ., 2.63 
Rolling, harrowing, and spies 1 
eee ee ee 1.75 
Planting and culling se ti 1 day’ swork, 3.00 
Gultivating and plowing, first time,... 1.25 





Hoeing, 3 day’s work, , Wliccccs. = 








| been used for a meadow for ti 
In the spring of 1842, there was a light covering of ma- | 
nure, say ten loads to the acre; land plowed twice, har- | 


and drop- | 


Plowing, second time, man : and ‘hesee, 
nse S6n0nbrneenneceres 63 
Hoeing second time, 3 day’s work,... 2.25 
Digging, 5 day’s work,.............. ° 4.38 
Man with team, 2 days, hauling,...... 3.50 





$34.14 
Value of the crop at 1s. per bushel, 451 
bushels, and 28 Ibs.............. $56.35 
The average yield per acre, on four acres, 401 bushels, 
10 lbs. GEORGE SHEFFER. 
Wheatland, Monroe co., Dec. 1842. 





Brerts.—Mr. Sheffer’s Statement. 
The soil on which my crop of sugar beets was grown, 
is Genesee flats, a dark clay loam. ‘The condition of the 
land before planting this crop, was good; the crop previ- 


ous, was potatoes, thirty loads of manure was put on to the 


acre, the crop three hundred and fifty bushels. ‘T'wenty 
loads of well rotted manure per acre, was then applied to 
the land, in the fall, and plowed in. ‘The fifteenth of 


May, commenced plowing a narrow land on one side of | 


the field, rolled and harrowed immediately, while the 
ground was moist; then planted in drills 27 inches apart, 


five Ibs. seed to the acre; the seed was soaked in soft | 


water until they were sprouted, then rolled in plaster. 


During the season, the crop was hoed three times. The | 


first time the plants were thinned out from 10 to J2 inch- 


es apart; the second time the ground was hoed, and all | 


the weeds cut; the third time a light plow wasused, and 
afterwards the hoe. ‘The crop was harvested the last of 
October, and first of November, by digging with a spade. 
Erpense of the Crop. 
20 loads of manure, 2s. per load,...... $5.00 
Plowing in the fall, three-fourths day, . 1.31 


Plowing in the spring, three-fourths cay 1.31 
Rolling and harrowing, I day,........ 1.75 
Hoeing first time, 8 day’s work, ..... . 6.00 
Second hoeing, and transplamting, 8days 6 OO 
Plowing, boy and horse, 1 day..... _ 1.25 


Harvesting 14 days, and 4 days with 
Cp aseccccnaeresieresirecse, See 
5 Ibs. seed, at 2s. per Ib... ..cccccece 1.25 


$38 37 
Value of the crop, 1026 bushels and 40 
ibs,, at 7 cts, per bushel,......... $71.87 


The average yield, per acre, of the above crop, is 959 | 
| bushels. 
them in, we put them separate from the others; threshed | 


GEORGE SHEFFER. 





Ruta BaGas.—Mr. M Connell’s Statement..—1} acre. 
The soil on which my ruta bagas were grown, was 
Two years before, had a crop 
of wheat, which was overrun with tares and pigeon 
weed. The following year, I took from it a crop of 
potatoes. After the potatoes came off, I plowed the 
lami; also twice in the spring, followed by sufficient 
dragging and rolling. I[ then applied 24 wagon loads 
of good manure from the barn-yard. ‘They were sown 
19th and .O:h of May. 





Z Ibs. Seed, ..cccecFecccccceses coos $1.25 
Drawing dung and drilling, 4 days,.... 8.00 
Three days plowing,..... me jneee 6, 00 
Hoeing, 8 days,.......0. erenséssee > Se 


Taking up and dressing, ..........++. 3.00 





$24.25 
$24.2 

Product, 8554 bushels, at 8 cents, ..... $68.44 

a eee. eee 

$47.19 
Canandaigua, Dec. 11, 1842 JouHn M’ConNELL. 
Carrots.—Mr. Risley’s Statement. 

The condition of the land previous to the present sea 
son, was as follows:—The crop of 1341, was carrots, a 
part for the roots, and a part for raising seed; the Jand 
had no manure put on it for the last ten years, but had 
e most part of the time. 





rowed, and raked, and two pounds of seed sown in rows, 
sixteen inches apart. Sown the Ist of May, and har- 
vested between the 25th of October, and the Ist of No- 


| vember, and the expense of cultivation was $31.00, The 


product on one acre, was 9854 bushels. 
Wa. Risiey. 


Fredonia, Chaut. co., Dec. 17, 1842 
THE SILK BUSINESS AT AUBURN, 


THOSE who believe with us, that the only obstacles to 


the success of the culture and manufacture of silk in this | 


country, are such as can be easly removed by perseve- 
rance and the capital necessary for its manufacture, will 
rejoice at the success which has attended the effort which 
has been made to introduce this business into the Auburn 
prison, by the enlightened and well directed efforts of 


Mr. Polhemus, the Agent of that institution. It will be| 


seen from the following Report, recently made to the 
legislature, that notwithstanding all the obstacles attend- 


ant on the introduction of a new business, it has been |} 
| made sufficiently profitable to pay as large an amount for 
the labor of the prisoners, as any other branch of indus- | 


try affords: 
Report of the Agent of the State Prison at Auburn. 


The effort to introduce the manufacture of silk was 


| commenced by the agent on the 20th of May, 1841, at} 
A single throwing mill 


the suggestion of the Governor. 

















was purchase, and a small quantity of cocoons was pur- 
chased in the vicinity of Auburn. Two convicis were 
assigned to the business, one of whom was employed in 
turning the wheel, and the other in preparing and serv- 
ing the cocoons. After six months, four other throwing 
mills, built in the prison, were set in operation in the 
same manner, with an addition of eight convicts. In 
April last, water power was provided, and soon after- 
wards, five other throwing-mills were put in operation, 
one of which was purchased, and the others built here, 
Two machines were subsequently added, and in August 
last, a steam engine was substituted on the failure of the 
water power. ‘The effort had attracted some attention 
abroad, and a full and regular supply of cocoons was ree 


| ceived, at prices varying from three to four dollars per 


bushel. 
The machinery and apparatus now consists of the 
steam engine, 12 throwing mills furnished with 64 spine 


dles, 12 bobbing wheels, 12 stationary wire swifts, 6 pair 
| of upright swifts, 8 pair of horizontal swifis, 1 drying 


rack, 2 quilling mills and appartus, 1 set of reeling pins, 
10 seventy -two inch reels, 12 forty-four inch reels, 1 band 
maker, a dye house with kettles, implements and fixe 
tures, and other utensils and implements. ‘he value of 
the machinery, utensils, and implements, is $2,115,which 
may be assumed as the cost, and of course, includes the 
labor of the convicts in constructing the same. The 
force employed in the manufacture of silk, has been ine 
creased from two to forty convicts, and the aggregate la- 
bor of the whole since the commencement, is 8,662 days, 

The table hereto annexed, exhibits the result of the 
operation. ‘The aggregate value of the avails of silk 
manufactured, in sewing silks, twist and fabric, together 
with the materials and products on hand at low rate mare 
ee a sevees $12, 763.2 
‘Lhe whole expense of the manufacture, ex- 


clusive of the labor employed, is....... 9,766.51° 





Leaving the sum Of .....ccecescecseces $2,996.76 
for the avails of the labor and interest on the capital; e- 
qual to 34 cents and 6 mills per day, for the labor of 
each convict. A reference t» the agent’s annual report, 
will show that this average is equal to that of the pro- 
ducts of the labor of convicts under the contracts in m@e 
chanical depariments. 

The sewing silk produced is superior to the imported 
article, in strength and sofiness of texture, in smoothness 
and in color, and is preferred wherever both have been 
fairly compared, 

The -‘operation was begun merely as an experimenty 
neither the agent nor the operatives had any practical a@e 
quaintance with the manufacture. 

The chief part of the machinery has been not only con. 
structed, but invented here; consequently, there have 


| been hindrances,celays, expenses, and losses, which could 


not occur in a business conducted with the advantages of 
skill and experience. 

‘The cost of the material has been far greater than it 
would have been, had there been any general attention to 
silk culture in the country. ‘The products encountered 
prejudices in the market, and the market value of such 
p oducts has been depreciating, while the cost of the 
material has not diminished. When these facts are cone 
sidered in connection with the machinery provided, to« 
gether with the material and products on hand, and the 
condition of the business, and the fiscal condition of the 
prison, the agent has no besitation in declaring that the 
business may be conveniently enlarged during the pree 
sent year, so as to increase the force employed to an 
hundred men, with an increase of profits exceeding fifty 
per cent; and that it may be so extended as ultimately 
to employ all the convict labor which can be assigned to 
it, consistenUy with a proper conduct and management of 
the prison. 

The agent therefore feels himself authorized to cone 
gratulate the Inspectors on the successful introduction of 
anew, most interesting, and most useful department of 
industry; which can be rendered at least as profitable ag 
other modes of employing the convicts, while it is exe 
The financial ad- 
vantages thus secured, could scarcely be exaggerated, 
since the results fortunately appear ata time when more 
than an hundred of the conviets are left unemployed by 
the operation of the law of 1842, designed to protect the 
mechanical labor of our fellow citizens against competf- 
tion in the penitentiaries. jut these ddvantages are ine 
considerable, compared with the general and lasting-be- 
nefiis which must result from the suecessful establishe 
ment of the silk culfore and manufacture in the United 
ted States, a department of industry that has enriched an@ 
aggrandized every country by which it has been adopted, 

The manufactory here, will give the necessary im. 
pulse to the silk culture, while it will present a model 





empt from objections on every side. 


| * 
and furnish instruction to. our fellow citizens who may 


desire to engage in the manufacture; and by ifs snecesp. 
ful resuits, encourage the employment of capital in the 
production of fabrics, Which, though more generally used 
by the opulent, are still regarded as among the most in- 
dispensable articles consumed in every civilized country. 
Hirvnry Po_nemus, Agent, 

State Prison, Auburn, Feb. 1, 1843. 

‘<In the obseurity of the cottage, far from the sede. 
tions of ran« and affluence, is nursed the virtue whiel 
counteracts the decay of human institutions; the courage 
which defemls the national independence; the industry 
which maintains all the classes of the s 





ate.’ 
— 
* Of this sum #8, 416 went into the bands of farmers, for ce 
coons and recied siib kd 
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MEADOWS. 


—— 


Iw the United States, where it is necessary to feed ani- 
mals from three to six months, and where hay is the 
principal article for their subsistence, the meadows from 
which this hay must be derived, are of no little conse- 
quence to the farmer, and their formation and manage- 
ment, items of no litle importance in the system of ag- 
riculture. It was formerly the custom to prepare a part 
of the farm for meadow, generally the most level and 
rich part, and this was used constantly for this purpose, 
always receiving a liberal portion of the manure of the 
farm, ani never being plowed or cropped. ‘The natural 
consequence would be, that the more valuable grasses 





would be displaced by the coarser ones, or by weeds, and | 


the actual value of the product for food seriously im- 
paired, even when not materially lessened im quantity. 


Occasionally, a farmer in aivance of the age, would re- | 


new the betier grasses on his meadows by manuring and 
re-seeding, followed by a thorough harrowing of the 
eurface; but in general, the result was a gradual running 
out, with scarce an effort on the part of the farmer to 
prevent it. 

A better method haa followed the introduction of a ro- 
tation of crops, by which every part of a farm is in turn 
subjected to the plow, or is alternately cropped, and in 
meddow or pasture. In this method, there is no time 
eilowed for the decline of the valuable grasses, and by 
their constant renewal, the introduction of the inferior 
grasses or useless plants is prevented. But it is evident 
that in this system, there must be a preparation of the 
soil previous to its being laid down to meadow. It must 


it must be freed from surface stones, whether fast or oth- 
erwise; it must be drained to a depth sufficient to furnish 
adry warm subsoil to the roots of cultivated plants; and 
if it has been exhausted, as nearly all long cultivated 
soils have been under the former vicious systems, it must 


| would admit of rotation, it is inconvenient 


| these cases it is usually advisable to manure them with 


. . | the fact that farmers do but about half seed their lands, 
in the first place be made fit to be acted upon by the plow; | 


receive a sufficient supply of manure, to render it fit for | 


the production of crops. When thus fitted, and once 
well seeded, the basis of permanent improvement has 
been providled; as long experience has demonstrated that 
@ proper course of crops with the grasses, instead of im- 
poverishing the soil, tends constantly to add to its fertili- 
ty. In this method, the plow doves not constantly follow 
the plow on the arable lands, nor are the meadows, an- 
nually, and for long periods, submitted to the scythe; 
but the plow, meadow, and pasture, succeed each other 
at such intervals as experience shall deem most suitable 
for each. 

In all parts of our country, there are more or less ex- 
tensive tracts known as swamps, peat meadows, bog 
holes, Kc. useless in themselves, and deforming the 
farms on which they exist. For anknown centuries these 
spots have been the reservoirs of animal and vegetable 
matter, and contain a large portion of the fertile materi- 
als that once existed in the soils aroundthem. That such 
places would be productive in the highest degree, if it 
were possible to cultivate them, or that the valuable de- 
posits they contain would be the means of giving fertili- 
ty to large tracts of unproductive soil, if properly dis- 
tributed, is too evident to admit of a doubt; yet these na- 
tural deposits of wealth have been almost wholly over- 
looked, and covered with flags, rushes, bogs, or water, 


| fitted by deep and fine plowing, and repeated harrow- 


they still remain to potson the air with their exbalations, | 


or keep from the farmer the most fertilizing portions of 
the soil. That these places may be maie the most valu- 
able parts of a farm by the exertion of a little energy, 
and the expenditure of a reasonable degree of labor, there 
are, fortunately, owing to the progressive spirit of the 
age, abundant examples to prove. 

Whatever may be the condition of these natural mea- 
dows, in other respects, the first thing to be done, is to 
thoroughly drain them. The best method of doing this 
must depend on circumstances. If a considerable quan- 
tity of water is to be carried off, open drains, of a size 
and depth equa! to the ready removal of the water, must 
be made. In many cases too, the texture of the deposit 
is so loose, that no Other drains can be of use; and even 


| rows, 8ix or eight feet apart, each way; at ® feet, there 


these, until the soil has acquired some solidity from set. | 


ding together, will be liable to occasional obstruction, 
and will require to be cleared or deepened, as the banks 
fall in, or the loose soil obstructs them. Where the 
quantity of water to be removed is small, or the texture 
of the soil admits if, covered drains are always to be pre- 
ferred, as furnishing less obstruction to agricultural ope- 
rations, and occasioning no loss of surface by their pre- 
sence. All that is necessary, is to allow the water to 
flow off quickly ond freely, and to the necessary depth; 
without this is done, the labor expended in draining will 
be mostly lost. 

When the ground is drained, the next step is to cover 
it with the cultivated grasses, or with other crops. If 
the soil is mostly vegetable matter, or peat, it is not fit 
for cropping unless a covering of common earth is ap- 
plied. If considerable quantities of the earths exist in 
the ceposit, it may be cropped with advantage as soon 
as drained. The surface of such places should be level- 
ed; all bushes, bogs, Xe. cut out, and then the surface 
covered with a coat of earth, such as sand or gravel, to 
the depth of three inches. 
nure should be incorporated, and then spring grain of 
some kind, with a liberal supply of grass seeds of the 
Kinds desired, may be sown. 
first crop roots, potatoes for inslance, and where the soil 
contains sufficient earth to render the gravel covering 
Uanecessary, this is probably the besi course, Spring 
grains, and grass seeds, follow the roots. Winter is by 





far the best time to transport gravel upon such swamps; 
as a little calculation will show the number of loads re- 





| the hills are opened, the old vines cut away, the earth 
| loosened, suckers cut away around the edges of the hills, 


| resist the wind. 


With this, a quantity of ma- | 


Some prefer having the | 


quired for a given area, and it may be spread at any time. 
It is not often that such grounds will admit at first the 
driving of teams upon them, until fully settled or gra- 
veled; the winter therefore, when the surface is frozen, 
is the best time for covering them. 


reclaiming swamps, but when once done, their fertility 


appears inexhaustible, and it not unfrequently happens | 


that the crop of a single year wiJl repay the whole. 
There are many thousand acres of land in New England, 
which until within a few years had been deemed worth- 
leas, from which at the present time heavy crops of roots, 
grain, and grass, are now taken; and the amount thus re- 
claimed is rapidly increasing. 

Farmers suffer a great loss from too close feeding of 
meadows or pastures, in the fall or spring of the year. 
Clover 1s almost destroyed in this way quite frequently, | 
the crown of the plant being cropped by the half starved 
animals, until the power of vegetating is lost. This is a 
miserable treatment of meadows, and no good farmer who 
manages affairs as he should, will be habitually guilty of | 
doing it. There are cases in which, where the soil 
to plow up 
meadows, and it is necessary to keep them in grass. In | 


compost, and if this is well harrowed in with a supply | 
of fresh seeds, meadows may be kept in good condition 
for any number of years. But unless extraordinary cir- 
cumstances forbid, a course of cropping is altogether 
preferable to a long continuance in grass. ‘The great | 
difficulty in the rotative course of meadows, is found in 


making the grasses coarse, and preventing the formation 
of close fine turf or bottom, so essential to good pasture 
or hay. Grass seeds, like the manures of too many 
farms, are frequently spread over so much surface, that | 
the plants are hardly near enough for neighbors, while 
ample room is left for weeds to spring up and check, if 
they do not actually smother the young grass. It is idle | 
to expect to convert poor exhausted land into meadow, 
until it has been supplied with manure. Grasses make 
land rich rapidly, and thus in a rotation prevent ex haus- 
tion; but there must be something furnished for the grass 
plants at first, or growth is impossible. When the farm- 
er remembers that six sheep will eat a ton of hay ina 
winter, and that each cow, ox, or horse, requires from 
one and a half to two tons in the same time, and that it 
is to the meadow he must look for his supply, the im- 
portance of paying attention to this part of the farm will 
be obvious. 


CULTURE OF HOPS. 


‘¢ Messrs. Epitors—Will youdo me the favor to 
give me the process of planting, cultivating, and pre- 
paring hops for market? W. W. LELAND.” 

Pontotoc, Mi., 1843. 

A deep rich loam, rather heavy than light, with a 
porous subsoil, is the best soil for the hop. Air should 
have free access to the plantation, but if protected by 
woods on the north and north-west, the effect will be 
The neighborhood of swamps should be avoided, 
The soil must be 


good. 
as they are apt to produce mildew. 


weeds, and make the soil as 
They must be planted in 


ing, so as to destroy all 
mellow and fine as_ possible. 


will be 680 hills to the acre; at 6 feet, 1,210. Hopsare 
planted in the spring, and by cuttings and sets from older | 
plantations; each set should have two joints, or eyes; 
and are generally, some six inches in length. ‘The 
ground is marked out into squares, at the proper distance; | 
and where the furrows cross, a shovel full or ‘wo of 
compost manure is put in; on this, a quantity of earth is 
drawn to make a hill; and in this, five or six sets, at in- 
tervals of six inches, are placed. ‘The hops produce 
nothing the first year, and a crop of potatoes, roots, or 
corn, is usually taken off. It should be a hoed crop, to 
keep the ground clean. 

The hops require hoeing and hilling annually; anda 
dressing of manure is applied every three years. The 
vines, the first year, are not allowed to spread; but are 
twisted into a bundle onthe hill, so as not to interfere 
withthe other crop. The second year, in the spring, 


nothing allowed to remain tat will injure the 
roots, or interfere with their throwing out 
strong shoots. The poles may be setin April; they | 
should be some 12 feet in length, and stout enough to | 
About 3 poles will be best for each hill, 
placed so as to give a full exposure tothe south. They | 
must be set firmly, with an iron bar, and the earth ram- 
med closely around them. The vines, after they have 
grown toa proper length, must be secured to the poles | 
by dried rushes, or strips of bass, two strong shoots to 
each pole, and all the rest must be cut away. 

The value of the hop, depending on the quantity of | 
lupulin, or yellow powder, it contains, should never be | 
picked as it sometimes is, until that part is fully develo- 
ped, or in other words, not until it is ripe. This is | 
known by the yellowish hue of the bop, or by examin- 
ing it, and it should then be gathered, with as little de- | 
lay as possible. ‘The hop should be gathered in dry wea- 
ther, and when it is free from dew. For gathering, a frame | 
is used, upon which a cloth is hung by tenter hooks, and 
around which the pickers, generally women, stand, while 
the hops are cut off at the root,and brought carefully to 
them by men. When full, the cloth with the hops, 1s 
vemoved to the drying house, where they are kiln dried, 


and 
principal 


It is not denied | 
that much labor and some expense must be incurred in | 
| drying, must be performed with neatness, and a regard 


| a note, says : 


| utility. 


| were sown. 


and bagged for market. The process of kiln d 
should be completed as fast as the hops are quinwed 
to prevent their acquiring an unpleasant flavor from the 
moisture they contain. When dried, they are packed 
in bags, pressed in closely, and firmly sewed up, and are 
now ready for market. Every step in the process of 
to the saving of the peculiar principle to which the hop 
owes its value. The product of the hop is variable, 
and must be considered father an uncertain crop. From 
10 to lo ewl. per acre, may be considered a medium 
crop; though, if has reached from 20 to 24 ewt. A 


| plantation will last, weil tended, from 12 to 15 years, 


when its renewal becomes necessary. 

More full, and ample directions, for the culture of the 
hop, and the sietermining their quality, may be found in 
the previous volumes of the Cultivator; particularly, in 
the 2d, to which we must refer inquirers. 


DOMESTICATION OF THE BUFFALO. 


OUR correspondent “ J. B.,” of Van Buren, N. Y., in 
‘“Now, I wish to inquire, whether there 
has been any attempt made to domesticate the Buffalo; 


| and, if there has not, why will not our State Ag. Society 


make the attempt? Surely, I think it worth trying. The 
Moose too, may be worth domesticating; and, white we 
are sending to England for Short Horns, Berkshires, 
and South Downs, would it not be well to try to use 
such as nature has put in our possession? I make this 


| suggestion to you, in the hopethat you will call the at- 


tention of your readers to this, as I consider it, impor- 
tant subject.” 
The herd of Buffalo, or Bison, to which our corres- 


| pondent alludes, as exhibited at the State Fair, were in- 


tended for England; rather as objects of curiosity than 
According to Catesby, Pennant and Richardson, 
attempts have been made to domesticate them, but with- 
out much success. Pennant says, that ‘‘ calves have been 
caught, and brought up with common cattle, but though 
they seemed for a time, to have lost their savage nature, 


' and would breed with the common cattle, they were al- 


ways impatient of restraint, unruly, and leading the tame 
animals into mischief.” It appears scarcely possible, 


| that any good qualities could be gained by our domestic 
| cattle, from crossing with the Bison, unless their wool, 


or fur, could be retained, which isnot probable. Wedo 
not know whether any attempts have been made to do- 
mesticate the Moose, but the thing is doubtless possible. 
It should be remembered, however, that little can be 


| gained by domesticating animals that do not add to our 
| existing stock of food and clothing. 


Whether the Bi- 
son or the Moose belong to this class, our readers must 
determine. 


3ONE MANURE. 


‘‘Messrs. Epitors—I would be very much obliged, 


| if you, or some of your correspondents would inform 


me of the best method of applying bone manure, and 
the quantity to be used per acre. I have used a consi- 
derable quantity of it, and should be pleased to give in 
return, the result of my experiments. R. T. B.” 

Sandy Spring, Md., 1843. 

Bone manure, may be applied broad cast, as gypsum 
is sown: or, placed in drills with the seeds, and this is, 
doubtless, the best way of using it. In this way, its in- 
fluence is felt at once in the germination and quick 
growth of the plants, a thing of much consequence with 
the turnep, and other plants, liable to be destroyed when 
young, by insects. In England, it is always, or gene- 
rally, sown in drills with turneps; and in quantities va- 
rying from ten to thirty bushels of dust peracre. It has 
been recommended to ferment the bone dust before 
sowing; aml Mr. Colman, in his Report, says: * the 
most successful application of bone manure whichI have 


| known was where they were mixed at the rate of about 


one part to eight, with leached ashes, or mold, and a 


| fermentation brought on, before they were applied. They 


were then spread lightly in the furrow, where carrots 
The effects were most favorabie, and sur- 
passed a free dressing of barn manure, to the same kind 
of crop.” Mr. C. does not name the quantity used per 
acre. 

We shall be happy to receive an account of Mr B.’s 


| experiments. 


DANA’S MUCK MANUAL—SWAMP MUCK. 
Our correspondent, ‘*K. G.** of Voluntown, Ct., who 
inquires respecting the subjects here named, is inform- 
ed, that Dr. Dana's Manual, is to be found at any of the 
principal bookstores in our cities, and that the price of 
the last and best edition is 624 cents. Ags to our opin- 
ion respecting the work, we repeat what we have before 


said; that it is the best treatise on manure yet publish- 


ed. K.G.” says he has abundance of swamp muck 
on his farm. If he has, he has the means of rendering 
what is now ‘ poor and unproductive,’ rich and fertile. 
His deposits of swamp muck are a mine of wealth; and 
let him carry out the practiee recommended inthe Man- 


| ual, by mixing muck and manure, in the proportion of 


one-third of the latter to two-thirds of the former; or, 
by composting and fermenting in any other way, and he 
will find the utility of the method at once. Pond mud, 
formed by running streams, is different from swamp 
muck; as it does not require fermentation, or compost- 
ing, but may be applied at once to the soil. Perhaps one 
of the best methods of using muck, is to cover the yards 
in the fall of the year with it, to the depth of a foot, 
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This wili absorb the urine of the animals, and subjected , dict the happiest results from his mission. In the first 
to the trampling of their feet, will, in the spring be fit | place,we shall have a most graphic portrait and history of 
for use, and a most valuable manure. foreign agriculture—their live stock, improvements, and 

——— rural buildings, and implements—then, we prophecy a 
corresponcent good feeling reciprocated by his labors 
upon the agricultural products of the United States, and 








FROST AS A PULVERIZER. 





Every farmer is aware that fineness of the soil, is an 
indispensable condition to great productiveness. In a 
fine soil, the minute pores anid rootlets are brought in 
immeiliate contact with the earth at many points, and are 
thus enabied to receive much greater supplies of nutri- 
ment than they could obtain in a coarser soil. Soils, the 
particles of which are fine, are also better conductors of 


heat or of moisture than others, and hence more fit for | 


the general purposes of culture. Where sand predomi- 
nates in svils, fiiabilily and consequent fineness prevail; 
but there are those in which clay exis’s to such an ex- 
tent as ‘o render them, especially if worked when wet, so 
hard and compact as to render them wholly unsuitable 
for crops. Such soils, though productive when worked 
in a proper state, are in a condition for working a 
much less space of time, during the year, than drier ones; 
consequentiy the best method of working such, or ra- 
ther ex ending the time of working them. becomes an 
object of much moment to the farmer iucated on com- 
pact or clay son's, 

Unidoubediy the most effectual remedy for soils apt to 
consolidate by working, is draining; the evil in nearly 


every case being fairly traceable to an excess of moisture. , 


This is retained by the superabundant clay, and working 
converts this to a mortar, which, whether wet or dry, is 
utterly unfit forthe production of crops. Draining redu- 
ces this excess of water, and leaves only such as beiongs 
to the attractive power af the soil. In this state, mortar 


“cannot be formed, and the soil must remain at all times 
Sut many of our farmers find themselves una- | 


friable. 
ble to encounter the expenses of draining, at least to 
any considerable extent, and hence the necessity of adopt- 
ing the best remaining way of cultivating soils, apt to 
form in masses by working. 

Next to draining, the most efficient agent in the man- 
agement of such soils, is frost. This is a most effectual 
pulverizer, and the farmer may compel it to perform a 
vast deal of useful labor for him. It is particularly use- 
ful where spring crops are to be grown, aiding the pul- 
verizing action of the plow and harrow to an incalcula- 
ble extent. To avail ourselves of the action of frost as 
a pulverizer, it is necessary that lands should be plowed 
in the fall, the later the better, as in the latter case the 
soil feels the influence of'the rains less, and that of frosts 
more, than when plowedearly. If, for the crops intend- 
ed to be cultivated, manures are to be used, these should 
be placed on the ground before plowing, and then the 
surface turned neatly and cleanly over. This course is 
advisable, where long or fresh manures are to be used, 


although the deep plowing we would recommend where | 


frost is to act, is entirely unfavorable to the immediate 
action of the manures on the young plants. On the con- 
trary, where rotted manures, or compost, is to be used, 
it may be applied to the surface in the spring, and har- 
rowed in with the seeds. The manner in which frost 
acts to render soils fine, is easily understood; it is owing 
simply to the expansion of the water when freezing. 
In soils which have an excess of water, it fills all the 
interstices, to the exclusion of air; whereas in soils that 
are permeable, or have only a proper supply of moist- 
ure, air exists in every part. No matter how closely 
soils may be compacted by the plow, or how wet they 
may be at the time of working; if the water they contain 


freezes, the particles of earth are all separated, and the | 


frost leaves the mass loose and friable. Wand plowed in 


the fall or winter, intended to receive the benefit of the | 


action of frost, should be worked as little in the spring 


as is possible, consistent with the good getting in of the | 


crop; unless in the very driest condition, all trampling 


or working such soils in the spring, is undoing all that | 


the frost has done, and rendering them dense and imper- 
vious for the season. It is obvious, that soils to receive 
the full benefit of frost in fitting them for spring crops, 
should be as free from weeds, such as Canada this'le, 
&c. as possible, as otherwise they will get and retain the 
start of the sown crop. On soils infested with weeds, 
a second or spring plowing may be necessary,and unless 
as before remarked, the surface is very dry a compact- 
ness will be given, from which the soil will not reco- 
ver until after the action of the frosts of another winter, 
and which will be fatal to the cultivated crop. Unless, 
therefore, the necessity is an urgent one, second plow- 
ings should not follow on lands submitted to the action 
of frost, and where the necessity exists, only when the 
soils are in the driest possible condition. 
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MR. COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AG. TOUR. 





WE are glad to see that Mr. Colman’s proposed Tour | 


and Survey of European Agriculture, is every where 
hailed with great pleasure. We find the following no- 


tice of it in the Delaware Republican :—* For the infor- | 
mation-and benefit of our many farmer friends and sub- | 


scribers, we give in another column to-day, Mr. Col- 


man’s prospectus of his proposed European Tour and | 


Survey; already there are many subscribers to this valu- 
able work inthis county, and the merits of the underta- 
king-and the talents and qualifications of the author, are 
alone necessary to be made known to the agriculfturists 
of Delaware, to ensure several hundred subscribers to this 
work. He will be in fact. the first farmer ambassador 
and minister plenipotentiary to any European court, sent 
immediately from the ranks of the people, and we pre- 


mark the prediction, before his tour is completed, the 


corn meal, the beef, the pork, the lard, the butter and 
cheese of this country, will be shipped to the English 
markets in place of the specie of our banks.” 


“THE SCHLUOL AND THE SCHOOL MASTER.” 





Epvcation for the people, the instruction and eleva- 
tion of the masses, the diffusion of useful knowledge in 
every direction, is justly receiving a large share of at- 
tention at the present time, and we are happy to say, no- 
where are these important objects more closely and li- 
berally pursued, than in our own state of New-York. 
Democratic institutions, or institutions based on the will 
of the people; and all ours, both civil and religious, are 
of this class, can only be perpetuated, or safely managed, 
except when those who wield the power are intelligent 
and virtuous. This important truth, which lies at the 


base of our social superstructure, has not been without 


its influence on those who have in years past had the 
management of our educational policy, and is claiming 
a large share of the labors and attention of our wisest 
| statesmen and far seeing patriots of the present time. 
We have no intention here of entering into a discus- 
sion of what is to be understood by the term education, 
or what amount of knowledge is necessary to make 
an educated man; it isenough to know that a man may be 
very learned, and yet be far from being an educated man ; 
and that a man may be thoroughly educated for all pur- 
poses of utility, and yet have very little acquaintance 


learning. That man is an educated man, whose mind 
has been so trained, that whatever may be the subject 
presented, he is ready to seize it as it offers itself, over- 
come the difficulties that present themselves, and mold 
it into circumstances of practical utility. Mere learning 
never does this; the training, the education, the accus- 
toming one’s self to think, reason, and act, is want- 
ing. While, therefore, we look with no disfavor on 
the higher branches of learning, we do not consider 
them as necessarily, or even remotely, included in the 
term education; particularly, the kind required by the 
great mass; the thinkers and actors of the American 
people. Learned men we are not anxious to have our 
farmers become; educated men they must be, or fail to 
realize the high destiny which should be the aim of 
| every American citizen. 

The measures taken by this state in favor of the edu- 
cation of the people, have certainly been of an enlight- 
ened and liberal class, and if all has not been effected 
that the friends of education could wish, the progress 
on the whole has been very satisfactory. ‘The organi- 
zation of the common schools, and their endowment 
with the academies of the state, by the formation of the 
literature fund; the addition of the money derived from 
| the United States distribution fund; the important move- 
| ment of furnishing libraries to each school district; and 
| the appointment of deputy superintendents, whose time 
is to be occupied in arranging, overseeing, and render- 


ing more harmonious and effective the diversified sys- | 


tem of teaching, hitherto acted upon in the several coun- 
ties; all show that the state has kept its watchful care on 
this great interest, and devoted its means to the service 
of education, in no stinted or limited measure, 

Individual effort, too, has not been wanting to carry 
forward more effectively, the cause ofjgeneral education ; 
one of the most honorable and useful, as we believe, of 
which has resulted in the preparation, publication, and 
distribution of the volume named at the head of this ar- 
ticle. Many of our readers will remember, that a num- 
ber of years since JAMES WaApswortTH, Fsq., of Gene- 
seo in this state, offered a premium for the best work on 
education. Circumstances prevented the offer taking ef- 
fect in the manner proposed, yet it is probable to that of- 
fer we owe our system of Schoo! District Libraries; and 
to it we are now indebted for the publication named 
above, and intended for all those concerned in the man- 
agement of, or interested in the progress of schools. 
| The volume isa joint production from two distinguish- 
{ed teachers and scholars, men thoroughly acquainted 
with the matters of which they treat. The first part en- 
titled **The School,”’ is from the pen of Prof. Potter, of 
UnionCollege; the second part **The Schoolmaster,” is 
from the pen of G. B. Emerson, A. M., well known for 
his abl? directed efforts in the cause of popular education. 

By the liberality of Mr. Wadsworth, a copy is to be 
placed in each school district in the state; and also in 
the hands of the Governors of the several states, and the 
superintendents of common schools in the several coun- 
ties of the state. The expense to Mr. Wadsworth will 
| exceed $8,000. Issued as the volume is, with the ap- 
probation of the State Superintendent of schools, and 
valuable as it is for its suggestions, its general circula- 
tion can scarcely fail to give a decided impulse to school 
instruction. ‘To every such effort we bid God speed. 
Let the state, let individuals continue their labors to ed- 
ucate and elevate the masses. The expense of giving 
education to all, will be less than will be required to 
counteract and punish the vices consequent on ignorance, 
and it is in this form that the question of education pre- 
sents itself to the reflecting mind. 





About 25,(0) persons have taken the benefit of the 
bankrupt law. 


with what.is by many considered the essential part of 








| such hay as she would eat. 





OBITUARY.—We regret to learn from the Western 
State Journal of Syracuse, that that firm friend and en- 
lightened advocate of agriculture, Sitas GayLorp of 
Skaneateles, is no more. His death took place very 
suddenly, on the 30th of January, after an illness of only 
a few hours. He was at the village of Skaneateles on 
business, in the morning, and returned home slightly 
unwell. At 2 o’clock a physician was sent for, and at 
half past five he Was a corpse. 

The sudden demise of Mr. Gaylord will be severely 
felt by the friends of an improved agriculture, and asso- 
ciated efforts for its pmmotion, in the county of Onon- 
daga. For scveral years previous to the organization of 
the present county society, through the eflorts of Mr. 
Gaylord anda few other congenial spirits in Skaneate- 
les, a town society had been in operation, the meetings 
of which were well attended, and evidently produced 
an excellent effect in exciting inquiry and extending 
information among the farmers of that fertile and most 
beautiful section of the county and state. Few if any 
individuals in the county, have done as much as Mr. 
Gaylord to call the atiention to improved breeds of ani- 
mals, or made more liberal expenditures in introducing 
them for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. Gaylord was a member of the society of Friends; 
and his beautiful situation on the western margin of the 
Skaneateles lake was marked by that neatness, good or- 
der, and thrift, so characteristic of that most valuable 
class of our citizens. His farming processes were well 
conducted; his barns, implements, and modes of feed- 
mg, all of the most approved kinds; and every part of 
his farm bore the marks of industry, directed by intel- 
ligence. A warm hearted friend, a kind neighbor, and 
a good citizen, as such he will be missed and lamented; 
but the farmers of the county will most regret his ab- 
sence from their social gatherings, his sound advice, 
and the active intelligence he brought to the agricultu- 
ral societies of which he was an efficient member. 
Peace to his memory. 

THE oTHER Picrure.—Our correspondent, “ J. M. 
E.” of N. Carolina, who from being a merchant in the 
city, to gratify his taste for rural pursuits, turned farmer, 
gives us rather a duleful account of his first year’s expe- 
rience. We can only give the substance of his state- 
ment. He says:—‘‘I bought a Durham cow at a high 
price, which soon died. I had a ‘fine mare,’ and she 
ran away. IT planted in the spring, 28 bushels of Irish 
potatoes, and dug only 150—from 10 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes planted, dug only 50. I sowed 5 bushels grass 
seed, and never got a seed back again, nor hardly saw a 
stalk. I sowed some spring rye, and had it not been for 
arow ofcherry trees, should never have known where if 
was. I bought a fine horse for $115, and sold him this 
winter for $50. I put up four razor-backed pigs, fed 
them four months, and then they weighed about a pound 
less than when first put into the pen. I bought 40 ducks 
and only one of them ever laid an egg, not even on a 
‘Sunday.’ ‘The hawks caught all my chickens; the hogs 
eat all my goslins, and we finished the last gobler on New 
Year's day. Out of 35 hogs I lost 17, and also two of 
my four cows.” Here is a catalogue of mishaps long 
enough to dampen the ardor of even the most determin- 
ed; but they do not thus affect our friend. He says:— 
** But ‘none of these thing move me’ to despair. I have 
now, 1843, commenced a new year in as good humor as 
ever before, marked ‘ this side up with care,’ and witha 
resolution of total abstinence from the use and traflie of 
all negroes and liquor.” With the energy which this 
spirit indicates, we doubt not J. M. E. will be able to 
givea better account of his second year’s operations, 

FATTENING CATTLE on Linskep O11.—Col. John 
Prince of Jamaica, Mass., states in the N. E. Farmer, 
that having read in Monk’s Ag. Dictionary, that five galls. 
of linseed oil (raw,) will fata beast sooner than £5 
sterling in any other way, he determined to try the ex- 
periment ona large sized cow. He says:—‘ I dried her 
up at pasture, and early in autumn determined she should 
be fatled on oil. 1 ordered one pint to be well mixed in 
half a bushel wheat bran, to be for one day's food, with 
She refused absolutely fo 
eat of it, until the third day,-after which she came to an@ 
became fond of it, and in one week we could perceive 
she was gaining finely. After using five gallons, I pure 
chased two more. 1 then, for a fortnight, gave Indian 
meal in lieu ofthe oil. I then offered her for sale to the 
butchers in my vicinity: they all examined and declared 
her uncommenly well fatted, but as she had been fatted 
on oil, they were afraid the meat would not be good, = Fi- 
nally, one young man gave me $9 per 100 Ibs; (she weigh- 
ed 798 Ibs.) I never saw finer looking meat, and the 
purchaser several times afterwards, told me his custo- 
mers often spoke of the superiority of that beef, not know- 
ing it had been oil fed. One or two years after that, I 
fatted a yoke of oxen. One I fed on oil, the other on 
meal and vegetables. They were very fat, and I fully 
thought the oil fed one did not cost half as much to fat- 
ten, as the one on meal and vegetables. I have not fat- 
ted any beef animal since, or I should have adopted the 
oil plan.” 

«“HANDLING.”°—Good judges say they can tell the 
quality of an animal as well by feeling as seeing. Col. 
Jacques, of Charlestown, at a recent agricultural meet- 
ing in Boston, said :—‘‘ The handling of the animal is of 
very great importance: a soft, silky, elastic skin is des{- 
rable. Take an ox with a hard, wiry touch, and raw 
boned, and there is no use in trying to beef him; you 
might as well stick down two stakes, throw a buffalo 
hide over them, and put your roots and grain down be- 
fore that.’’ 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NEW-YORK.—Part IIE. 


{Conclusion of Notice of Prof. Vanuxem’s Report.) 





Tue readers of the Cultivator may remember, that in 
Beptember, 1541, we called attention to the faet of the 
discovery of Rock sait in Virginia, and from the charac- 
ter of the rocks in the vicinity of the deposit, as compared 
with those at the Onondaga Salines, sugges'ed the proba- 
bility of their being the same, anid that consequently the 
presence of rock salt at the latter place might be fairly 
inferred. The geologist of Virginia, Prof. W. B. Rogers, 
however, informs Prof. Vanuxem, that the Virginia de- 
posit belongs to an age different from either the New- 
York or the Cheshire (England,) deposits, being above 
the former, anid below the coal, consequently, in what is 
terme: in the N. Y. System of rocks, the Oid Red Sand- 
stone, or Catskill group. This is an interesting fact, as 
adding another to the group of rocks in which fossil salt | 
has been found. We may remark, however, that what- | 
ever may be the age or position of the salt deposits, the 
general character of the rocks enclosing them are every 
where much the same, and agreeing so exactly with those 
at Onondaga, as to afford little or no room for doubt, that | 
the N. Y. Salines have their source in beds of fossil salt. 
The dip of the rocks of the salt and other groups in Onon- 
@aga, one of the most important elements to be taken in- | 
to account in all borinys for salt, seems to have been too 
much overlooked in all the experiments heretofore made. | 

The agricultural character of the soils on the Onondaga 
Salt group, and in the counties of Onondaga and Cayuga 
they are of considerable extent, is in general of an ex- 
delient quality, particularly on their southern margin, 
some of the finest farms in the state being found in this 
group. 

Warer Lime Group. (Hydraulic limerock of Eaton.) 
—This group of rocks takes its name from the impure | 
drab colored limestone from which all the water lime in | 
the district south of the Erie canal, with a single excep- 
tion, is prepared. The rock is well defined both in this 
state and Pennsylvania, by its mineral character, and by 
its fossils. ‘The thickness of the group is from 30 feet to 
100. Of this thickness, but a small part is occupied by 
the water lime proper, the rest being a dark blue lime- 
atone. It is easily traced across the state from east to 
west, by ifs peculiar qualities, and peculiar fossils. Its 
influence on the agricultural character of the district is 
not great, as the thickness or spread of its outerop is li- 
mited. 

PreENTAMERUS LIMESTONE.—This rock takes its name 
from the Pentamerus galeatus, a shell well fivured inthe | 
Report, and which in the dd district, is confined exclu- 
sively to this rock. ‘There are some others which may 
also be ¢onsidered as characteris'ic of this mass. ‘This 
rock enters the district from the first with a considerable 
thickness, but gradually thins out, and has not been traced 
to the west of Oneida creek. Its thickness in Otsego eo, 
is about SO feet. 

Carskiue Suacy Limesvone. (Delthyris or Scutella 
limestone of the Reports.)—In the first dis rict this niass 1s 
athick rock, and 1s named from the Catskill creek, where 
it is well developed. In the third dis'riet the mass is not 
#o thick, the shale diminishes in amount, and disappears 
in Herkimer county; but the limestone part continues in- 
to Madison co., west of which it has no existence. This 
rock is remarkably prolific in fossils, species, genera, in- 
dividuals, &e. many of which are character stie of it. 
A large number of these are well figured in the Report. 

ORISKANY SANDSTONE.—This rock forms a part of the 
Helderberg division, and can be distinctly traced from 
this mounta In the first 
district its associates are different from those at the west; 
there it resting on the Catskill shaly limestone, and be- 
img covered by the canda-galla grit, while at the west it 


in info and across the 3d district. 


rests on the water lime group, and is covered Ly the On- 
ondaga limes'one. Some of the most s‘riking fossils in 
the whole series are found in this rock, some eight or 
ten of which are figured in the Report. The fossils in 
this rock are usually of a large size, and frequently 
erowded in the lower part of the rock. ‘This mass is 
well characterized, and as the quartz materials of which 
it is compose l are of an indestructible kind, it exercises 
considerable influence on the agricultural character of 





the soils near its oulerop. This rock, in Pennsylvania, 
has a maximum thickness of 700 feet, while in this Slate, 
it ranges from a few inches to about thiry feet, 


Canpa Gatra Grair.—This is a peculiar rock, reeeiv- 
ing its name from the fossil appearances resembling 
tail feathers, abounding in it. It is found ina thiek mass 
at the east part of the district, but thins out and disap- 


of 


rock 








pears towards the east line of Oneida. The orig 





sions does not appear to have been sati 





these impre - 
torily a Some have supposed them to be in- 
organic, or a kind of erystalization; but we have no 
doubt they are organic, and belong to those fucoidal re- 
mains of whic! l 


vine. 





*h so many, under other forms, are found 
in rocks higher in the series 

SCHOHARIE! ~his rock is a fine grained sand- 
stone, and only exis's in the eastern part of the 3d dis- 
trict; while it is found in its place in Indiana, readily de- 
tected by its characteristic fossils. 

ONONDAGA LIMESTON} (Sparry limerock of Eaton.) 
—This rock, though not of vreat thickness, is a well cha- 
racterized and important one, extending from the Helder- 
bergs to Lake Erie. Et abounds in sm oth encrinal stems, 
some of them an inch in diameter, and giving a beauti- 
ful appearance to the rock when polished, ~ This rock 
has several fossils characteristic of it, among which the 
Pentamerus oblongata, is one of the most common. The 
greatest exposition of this mass is at Split Rock, S. W. 


GriT. 


| Icnurus, figured in the Report as No. 1. 


| never less than 300 feet, and swelling to 700 feet. 


| in the five last counties. 





of Syracuse, where it is uncovered and quarried for near- 
ly a mile in exteni. It is one of ‘he bes. bu:lding siones 


| in the state, a large portion of che new s ructures on the 


enlarged Erie canal, being made of it. Biocks of it, of 
almost any desirable size, can be obtained. 


Seneca limestone of the Reports, is the upper member of 


the Helderberg division, and retains the name given it | 


by Prof. Eaton. There are many fossils peculiar to this 


| tute. 


| ducts. 





They are nearly destitute of lime, and we are in- 
clined to think this fact has no little influence on the ag 
ricultural character of the soil, and the nature of its pro 
Certain it is, we find on the soil of these groups 


| trees and plants, unknown to the rock groups lower in 
CARNIFEROUS LimEsTONE.—This rock, including the | 


rock, but the most characteristic is the Odontocephalus se- | 


The next most 
marked is the Cyrtoceras trivolvis of Mr. Conrad. It is 
seen in its greatest thickness of about 80 feet, near Cher- 
ry Valley, and in the eastern counties is extensively quar- 
ried. It is well exposed on Onondaga West Hill; at 
Marcellus, andat Auburn. In Onondaga, no quarries are 
opened in it, the other limestones being preferred. Fish 


| bones, (Ichthy odoralites,) have been found in it, one of 


which is in the cabinet of David Thomas of Scipio. The 
Seneca limestones are quarried a few rods to the S. E. 
of Marcellus village, furnishing an excellent dark color- 
ed building stone. 

MARCELLUS SHALES. Pyritiferous or 3d Greywacke of 
Eaton.—These shales extend east and west through the 
district, commencing near the Hudson, and ending on 
Lake Erie. ‘The lower parts of these shales are very 
dark, or nearly black, and in several places have been 
bored for coal. In the lower part of the mass fossils are 
not abundant, but become numerous higher in the rock. 
In its mineral character it much resembles the Utica 
slate, but the fossils are very different. Of the fossils pe- 
culiar to this rock, we have figures of the Expanded, and 
the Marcellus goniatite. Coal, in small quantities, is 


| found in many places in the lower part of these shales. 


Their structure is well exhibited near Marcellus, where 
their greatest thickness is observed. ‘They very essen- 
tially modify the character of the soils produced, although 
the vast masses of transported material cast upon them 
from the north prevent their full effect. 

HAMILTON Group. (Moscow shales, Ludlowville shales, 
§c. of the Reports.) —The Hamilton group includes all 


| the masses between the upper shales of Marcellus, and 


the Tully limestone. It is of great thickness, probably 
It a- 
bounds in fossils, and isadmirably characterized by them; 
miany species, and even genera, commencing with this 
group and ending with it. Its shells, corals, orthoceras, 
trilobites, fucoids, are innumerable. This group is well 
developed, covering no inconsiderable part of Otsego, 
Madison, Onondaga, Cayuga, Herkimer, Oneida, Cort- 
land, Chenango, and Tompkins, the least part, however, 
A large portion of the beauti- 
ful vallies, and the beds of the lakes, that form so re- 
markable a feature of the 3d and 4th districts of New- 
York, are formed in this rock, and in the Marcellus shales 
below. ‘The depth of water in the lakes is from 100 feet 
to 500 feet, and the height of the ranges between them 
from 300 feet to 800 feet. The distance between these 
nearly parallel vallies, varies from 3 miles to 10 miles. 
In the Hamilton group, near South Onondaga, are exten- 
sive masses of Cyathophtlum, and the spreading forms of 
the can la-galla foss.is, re-appear in multitudes in this 
rock. We have seen on the highlands to the east of the 
Otisco lake vonsiderable spaces of this rock polished and 
geroovel, chus proving that the polishing and grooving 
agent, whatever it was, acted over a very extensive re- 
gion of country, and in the 3d district at very different 
elevations. 

Tuity Limeston&.—This limestone mass is of impor- 
tance, being the most southern or highest mass of lime- 
stone in the state; is an impure s‘one, fine grained, brown 
or blackish blue, breaking into irregular fragments. The 
thickness of the mass is from 16 to 20 feet, and extends 
east and west from Madison co. into Seneca co. ‘There 
are some beautiful fossils peculiar to this rock, a few of 
which are well figured in the Report. One of these is 
the Cuboidal a/rupa, and the other the Tully orthis. It re- 
ceives its name from the village of Tully, in Onondaga 
co., Where it is quarried to a considerable extent for 
lime, &c. It makes a good, but nota whitelime. ‘The 
most northern point where this limestone has been ob- 
served, is on the high grounds ealled Ross’ Hill, in Otis- 
co, Where a large surface is exposed. Its vertieal joints 
cause il to retain po water, and the soils upon it, as on 
other limestone rocks of the distriet, where no beds of 
clay intervene, are warm and productive. The Tully 
limestone shows itself in many places along its northern 
outcrop, between its eastern and western extremities, ex- 
hibiting in all, its well marked mineral and fossil cha- 
racters. Large masses of this limestone have beengrans- 
ported far to the south of their original position, particu- 
larly near the head of the Cayuga lake. 

GeNESEE SLATE. (Upper Black Slate of the Repor's.) 
— his mass lies upon the 
1 





Pully limestone, is argillace- 
¢ or dark colored, uniform in its structure, and 
with very few fossils. Near the Cayuga lake, it attains 
a thickness of 100 feet. The rreatest ex position of this 
slate is near Ludlowville, on the Cayrga lake, but it is 


ous, blac 


extensively shown in the southern towns of Onondaga, 
an! the northern ones of Cortland. When exposed to 
the air it usually decomposes rapidly. 

Tue IrHaca AND CHEMUNG Groups.—The Genesee 
slate which has all the appearances of a mere mud depo- 
sit, is the last of the Helderberg division, and introduces 
the upper part or Erie division ofthe N. Y. System. This 
is divided into the Ithaca and Chemung groups, which 
extend from the Genesee shite to the coal. ‘These groups 
are aseries of layers ofsands'one and shale,usually coarse ; 
some of these layers are of great thickness, and some 
of them abound in fossils, while others are nearly desti- 








the series, or north of these Ithaca and Chemung groups 

THE CATSKILL GrovP, is the Old Red Sandstone of 
English Geologists; its character being determined by its 
fossils, which are well marked, and the peculiar charac- 
ter of some of its rocks. ‘his rock is found only near 
the south line of the s.ate, and capping the principal ex- 
isting elevations. ‘The figured fossils of this group show 
that we are approaching the region of coal, some of them 
being fragments of those abounding in the ‘coal, and in- 
dicative of the same era. 

We find in the Report, chapters on the uplifts in the 
valley ofthe Mohawk; on the alluvial deposits of clay, 
sand, boulders, boulders of primary rock, of the transi- 
tion class, of lake marl, tufa, soil, &e.; on the excava- 
tions, or denudations of the district, lakes, mounds, &e. 
&e., and on various other topics connected with the Ge- 
ological structure and formations of the state. Of the 
general correctness of Mr. Vanuxem’s positions and re- 
marks, we are happy to add our full conviction, having 
had an opportunity for an examination more or less per- 
fect, of most of the groups described by him. With this 
volume, and its characteristic engraved fossils before 
him, the geological student will find much of the obscu- 
rity that has hitherto rested on this portion of the New- 
York rocks, dispelled, and his way to their investigation 
compatatively easy. 

But though happy in being able thus to award our tri- 
bute of praise to the able manner in which Dr. Brecx, 
and Prof. VaNUXEM, have performed their duties, as pub- 
lished in the volumes before us, we must say that as far- 
mers, we feel that some things, of what we deem of. 
practical importance, have been overlooked by them; 
things too which it is believed the agriculturists of the 
state generally, and certainly those who were the most 
efficient and active friends of the survey, understood at 
the time should not be neglected. We allude here, more 
particularly to the analysis of the various soils of the state, 
which it has been deemed desirable should be fully and 
satisfactorily performed, and for which service it is well 
known the gentlemen selected for the survey, were am- 
ply competent. On this subject, Prof. V., in the Report 
before us, speaking of soils, page 231, remarks: “In 
this part of the survey, if any thing was expected beyond 
the collecting of soils for analysis, there must be disap- 
pointment.’******** © The letter of the survey eould rea- 
dily have been eomplied with, and the soils collected and 
analyzed; but judging from the attempts elsewhef® made, 
it is not probable thatany very satisfactory results would 
have been obtained.’ The closing paragraph of Dr. 
eck, on soils, page 93, is as follows: ‘‘It is hardly ne- 
cessary to remark, that soils are seldom characterized in 
so marked a manner as the above classification [‘hat of 
Prof. Low, in his Practical Agriculture,] would seem to 
imply. They are mixed in various proportions, and in 
some cases it is not easy to determine to whieh of the 
classes they belong. Moreover, the nature of these soils 
is constantly undergoing changes, in consequence of the 
various modes of culture to which they are subjected. 
This renders it exceedingly difficult to present analyses 
of soils which shall be of practical utility.” 

We regret very much to find this matter of analysis so 
passedover. Menof science abroad, and practical farm- 
ers everywhere, have considered a thorough knowledge 
of the constituents of the soils they cultivate, of the first 
importance, and to be better obtained by analysis than in 
any other way. Is there a farmer in the vicinity of Al- 
bany, who would not be pleased and instructed in learn- 
ing the difference between the rich soil of Judge Buel’s 
farm now, and as it was when he took possession? Is 
there one who would not be gratified in learning the ef- 
fect of the clays he applied in changing the character of 
his sands, and whether they are still present to modify 
and render effective the manures applied? And this is 
only one instance of thousands which might be named. 
It is true, enlture changes the character of soils, and it is 
these very changes, and the manner of effecting them, 
which analysis points out. Noman can traverse the state 
without being struck with the marked difference of soils 
within short distances, or the effect these differences have 
on the eultivated crops. Skilfully condueted and nume- 
rous analyses, would show the cause of these discrepan- 
cies, and point out the mode of remedying the evils. 

We do not pretend to atfach blame to any one; or state 
upon whom this duty of analysis should devolve. — Its 
omission we much regret; and the disappointment we 
feel, we think will be common. And one reason of our 
mentioning it here, is in the hope that it is not yet too 
late to have a fall and extensive analysis of soils from 
every part of the state, and strata or group of rocks, per- 
formed, and the results incorporated in the further pro- 
gress of this great state work. 


EMIGRATION TO VirGInraA.—It is stated in the papers, 
that the Hon. A. L. Foster, M. C.,-from Madison, in this 
state, has purchased 1000 acres of land in Virginia, at 
$3.50 per acre, and that Mr. ‘Townsend of Buffalo, now 
Sergeant-at-arms, at Washington, has also purchased a 
farm in Virginia, and that both intend to settle there. 





LARGE YIFLD oF Corron.—The Mecklenburg (N. C.) 
Jeffersonian says:—Col. John M. Potts, residing in the 
Steele Creek settlement of this county, raised the past 
season, 2 263 pounds of Cotton, from one acre and four 
rods of ground.” 
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Dr. PLAYFAIR’S SECOND LECTURE. 





GRAZING AND FATTENING CATTLE. 


{Iv our last number we gave the first Lecture of Dr. 
Playfair, before the Royal Ag. Society of England, on 
the application of the principlesof Physiology to the 
Grazing and Fattening of Cattle. We now give his se- 
cond anid last Lecture on the same subject, which was 
delivered on the 8th Dee. last. We are indebted to the 
London Gardener's Chronicle, for the reports of these 
Lectures. } 

Dr. PLAYFAIR, in commencing his second lecture, sta- 
ted that in the last lecture he had examined tne nature 
of the food of animals; in this evening s lecture, the pro- 
cess of growth and fattening in animals, would be more 
particularly considered. ‘The health of an animal de- 
pends onthe supply of nutriment being equal to the was-e 
that is going on in the body. Healthy adult animals 
weigh as much at the end as at the beginning of the year, 
and this depended on their having had enough food to 
supply the was'e going on in the system. In young and 
growing animals it is somewhat diiferent; they require 
more supply than there is waste, because their bodies are 
constantly increasing in size. When animals are first 
born, the functions of organic life are chiefly performed. 
Respiration is at this time more active than in the adult. 
Nutrition is also more active. ‘The food that nature sup- 
plies animals with at this period of their life, is well a- 
dapted to assist those functions. In the milk of animals 
is found nitrogenised matter for developing the sysiem, 
and carbonised matter for supplying animal heat. The 
following is an analysis of the milk of a woman, a cow, 
and an ass, made by Dr. Flay fair: 











Woman. Cow. Ass 
Casein, ++++++ errr 1-5 4-0 1-9 
Butter, «+ 4-4 4-6 1-3 
Sugar, ---++- 5-7 3.8 6-3 
Ashes, -+- . 0-5 0-6 -= 
Water, «+-+- 338-0 $9-0 90-6 


The casein is the nitrogenised principle which affords 
nutrimeant to the muscular and other tissues. ‘This is in 
greatest quantity inthe cow. ‘The butter and sugar are 
the combustible materials which by their combustion sup- 
ply heat to the body. ‘The ashes consist of phosphate of 
lime and common salt, both of which materials are ne- 
cessary for the healthy function of the body. ‘Thus, in 
milk we have all that is necessary for the growth of the 
body, and it is the type and representative of all food; 
for unless food contain the prineiples of milk, it is not 
fitted for the purposes of the body. Casein is the princi- | 
ple df cheese. In its ordinary slate, as made for the food | 
of man, cheese contains both casein and butter. The 
stomachs of young animals are not adapted for separat- 
ing the nitrogenous principles from food, and the casein 
of milk is supplied to them ready separated. In the | 
young ruminant, as the calf, the three first stomachs into | 
which the food of the adult animals enter before it is di- 
gested, are not used at all. The milk passes at once in- 
to the fourth stomach. Hence the necessity of weaning | 
these animals gradually, in order that their stomachs | 
may be fully able to prepare the raw food for digestion. 
All food for weaning children, also, should be prepared 





trogenised to the carbonaceous materials only as circum- | 
stances require. In the milk of the cow, the carbonised 
materials are as two to one, but in the food of adult ani- | 
mals they are as sixtoone. ‘The large quantity ofcasein | 
in milk is required for the rapid development of the bo- 
dy; the butter, a highly carbonised material, is required | 
for supporting a large amount of animal heat. It is, con- | 
sequently, a bad thing to feed calves on skim milk, as the | 
butter and casein have been removed, in the shape of 
cream. Earl Spencer, who is very successful in weaning 
his calves, feeds them first with new milk, then with 
skim milk and meal, the meal supplying the necessary 
azotised and unazotised materials, (azote and azotised are 
synonymous terms with nitrogen and nitrogenised.) In 
feeding young animals, as well as young children, they 
should have good food, and there should be no stinting 
them as to quantity. That farmer will lose in the end, 
who thinks to save his milk by stinting his calves. Arti- 
ficial food is sometimes made, and used as a substitute 
for milk. The Duke of Northumberland employs a mix- 
ture of treacle and oil cake, bruised flax, The 
fruit of Leguminos®# contains casein; hence we may in- 
fer that peas and beans would be good food for calves. 
The difference between casein and albumen is, that the 
former is much more soluble than the latter, and proba 
bly on that account 
Beans and peas are known to be good things for growing 
pigs, whilst barley meal is good for fattening them. In 
the growth of yo nimals, aS well as the fattening of 
adult ones, all exposure to cold, should be as much as 
possible avoided. Cold diminishes the Vitality of the 
body, and whatever diminishes vitality, gives a prepon- 
derance to chemical action in the body, anid injury of 
some kind is the result. Exercise is also necessary for 
the rearing of young hough it should be avoid- 
ed in fattening. In order to develope the calf and the 
Jamb, they should be allowed plenty of exercise; but in 
fattening another object is to be gained. All motion 
consumes something in the body, therefore motion. is so | 
much Joss of ma‘erial in the fattening an anima!. In the 
game manner, exposure to cold, as was proved by the } 
experiments repea'ed in the last leciure, was a positive 
loss in the fattening of animals. Stall feeding is benefi- | 


anid hay. 


more adapted for young animals. 





animals, al 


| affects the secretion of milk. 


| flies torment cows in the day, 
-on the model of milk, changing the relations of the ni- | 


cial, both on account of warm'h and quietude, The pri- 
mary cause of all this wase is the supply of oxygen; 
whatever increases the supply of oxygen, increases the 
waste of the body, and the necessily for supply. Fatting 
animals are of.en kept in the dark. Darkness favors 
sleep, and sleep quietude. It was thus that darkness was 
favorable to fattening. A case was relaied of a pig that 
was placed in a box in the dark, and the sides s.uck full 
of pins, to prevent the animal moving in any manner, 
and the animal quickly got fat. ‘lhe fattening of orto- 
lans, in Italy, iliustraied this point. The ortolan is a 
bird that takes its food at dawn of day, and the breeders 
of these birds take advantage of this,and shutting them up 
in a dark room, they contrive to let in the light four or 
five times a day, and to supply the birds with ;lenty of 
food. ‘The birds, at every admission of light, thinking 
the time is come to eat, take their usual quantity of food, 
and on the light being wiidrawn, they fall asleep, and 
in this manner they rapidly get very fat. Sleepy, good 
natured pigs fatten fast; bul active pigs, as the Irish, ne- 
ver get fatall. A question may stull arise as to whether 
it is betier to feed animals in stables or small yards, ‘The 
manure of the later is sta‘ed to be better, and there is 
no doubt of this, but then the gain of the manure is lost 
in the fa'tening of the animal. Manures will also vary 
in value, aceording to the food animals take ihe ma- 
nure furnished from cattle eating turneps, was nothing 
like the value of ‘he manure furnished by cattle ealing 
linseed cake. Feeding cows for the dairy, was a subject 
worthy great a‘iention. In the first place, it seemed ue- 
cessary (0 supply cows with food containing potassa. 
Potassa converted albumen into casein—that is, 1 made 





it soluble—and soluble albumen is casein, and casein is 
the most important constituent of milk. It might be a 
question as to whether casein was introduced direetly in- 
to the blood from the food, or whether it might not be 
the resulf of the des‘ruction of the already formed tis- 
sues. Animals fed in the open air, gave milk with more 
casein than animals fed in close places. The lecturer 
found more casein in the milk given in the evening afie: 
the cows were out all day, than in milk given in the 
morning after the cows had been standing all night. ‘The 
tissues are consumed by exercise, and thus yield the ca- 
Sein. Parturition makes a great demand on the powers 
of the system, and Braconnot found that the milk of a 
cow directly after calving, coutained 15 per cent of ca- 
sein, a much larger proportion than ordinary. ‘The al- 
kalies, set free by motion, converi the albumen into eca- 
sein. ‘The butter in milk is not introduced, as Dumas 
asserts, with the food. It is formed from the starch that 
exists inthe food. The only change necessary to convert 
starch into fat, is the abstraction of oxygen. ‘lhe sugar 
of milk is a peculiar compound; it consists of starch, 
with two proportions of waer. ‘lhe state of the mind 
In woman, anger, sorrow, 
and anxiety, affect their milk so much, that children suf- 
fer very much, or even die, from the elfeets of partaking 
of it. For the same reasons, cows should be kept free 
from all kinds of irritation. When at a distance, they 
should be allowed to walk to the milking place at thei 
own pace, and never be driven. 
butter. Where much exercise is allowed, the produce 
of putter is small; this arises from the oxygen consum- 





}asmall liver. 


| such as chlorine and the empyreumatic oils, &e. 





of oxygen. ‘The same process goes on in vegetables, 
and it is well known that this process can be communi- 
cated from one vegetable to another, as from an apple to 
an orange, &c., and decaying vegetable matter will com- 
municate this process to an animal. These diseases al- 
ways occur amongst animals closely kept, where there 
is much decaying vegetable matter about. Animals ex- 
posed to drafis do not take these diseases; the draft, car 
ries off the decaying ferment. When this process is es 
tablished in the intestines, it produces diarrh@a, and this 
probably arises from animals consuming bad food. Red 
water and black water, arise from the same disease ex- 
tending to the kidneys. Rot in the feet, comes on from 
the same cause. It always occurs at that season of the 
year when vegetable decomposition is greatest, and 00- 
curs to the greatest extent where animals are obliged to 
tread on decaying vegetable matter. ‘The trea'ment of 
these diseases should be by anti-putrescent materials, 
These 
will disinfect the stalls or sheds where animals are kept 

Dr. Playfair then stoted that he had a few observations 
to make on the character of the internal and external 
struciure of the organs of animals, in order to arrive ate@ 
knowledge of them as indications of their capacity for 
fattening and reaching an early maturity, These obser. 
vations he wished to be put to the test of experiment, as 
he was aware that some of them were opposed to gene- 
rally views. First, with regard to internal 
structure, which was the most important. It was gene- 
rally considered that animals with large chests fattened 
best, and if was supposed that all animals with broad 
round chesis had large lungs. But this is not the case. 
Sheep have round chests and small lungs. Horses have 
narrow chests and large lungs. South Down sheep have 
narrower chests than Leices er sheep, yet they have che 
largest lungs. ‘The Leicester sheep are known to fatten 
He spoke here of the aboriginal breeds of these 
animals. He had asked butchers, and they were unani- 
mously of Opinion that the fattest cattle had small lungs 
and small livers. Now this was a necessary consequence 
of the preceding principles. Where most oxygen was 
taken into the sys‘em, there would there be the greatest 
destruction of carbon, and consequently Jess carbonaceous 
material deposited in the form of fat. If two pigs had 
the same quantity of food, and one had lungs of double 
he capacity of the other, that pig would only appropri- 
ate half as much of its food in the form of fat. Milk 
with much butter in it, was known to be produced by 
cows with small lungs. The same held good with re- 
curd to the liver; where there was a large liver, there 
would be a large secretion of bile, and a large destrue- 
tion of carbonaceous matter. If two animals ate 60 Ibs. 
of food, and one secreted 37 Ibs. of bile, and the other 
only 20 Ibs., the food that was not formed into bile would 
be converted into fat; henee the gain on the animal with 
Vith regard to external signs, small bones 


received 


soonest, 


| indicated a delicacy of constitution, smallness of lungs 
jand liver, and a tendency to fatten rapidly; whilst large 


bones indicated just the contrary. The “ mellow’ feel 


) of an animal depended on the resiliency of the cellular 


Exercise is bad for the | 


ing the carbonaceous material that would otherwise be | 


secreted in the milk in the form of butter. In summer, 


H and they do not yield so 


much butter. 
cows into the fleld at night, and keeping them at home 
in the day; but this must only be done in summer, as if 
would be a bac system during cold nights. Stall fed 
cows produce most butter; and where butter is the ob- 
ject, cows should be turned into the 
With regard to the pastures for producing casein, or 
cheese, there is a very general impression that poor land 
is best adapted for producing cheese. 
It is, perhaps, the 


richest pastures. 


In general, in 

cheese districts the pastures are poor. 

exercise which the an 
n food, that 

the casein in the milk. Stall fed cows yield much less 

casein than those fed in pastures. Cows that : 


ed to yield cheese, 


mals take on poor land, in order 
i i 


to obta for reasons before stated,) develops 





re requir- 


» kept poor, but it is de- 


vel some way for their 





should not 





sirable that they should have to tr 
food. Some foods that animals eat, flavor their milk, as 
Swedish turneps; buttercups color it. lany plants may 
allect cows when taken with their food. ‘The lecturer, a 
with Dr. Daubene 

where they met with 


short time since, was in company 
and Dr. Buckland, in Somersetshire 








a farmer, who stated, as a singular fact, that he had two 
pastures, the one of which, when he turned his cows in, 
they became purged; and the other, when he turned 
them in, produced constipation. The farmer could not 


for this; but Dr. on eXamining the 
! 


fields, found that the one which purged the cows, con- 
1 { 
f 


aceount Daubeney, 


tained a large quantity of purging flax (Linum catharti- 
cum,) With the grass, whilst the other contained an equal 
abundanee of the common tormentil, or septfoil, (Poten- 
filla tormentilla,) a very astringent plant, which at once 
accoun.ed for their peculiar action. In Seotland, they 


k from stall fed cows, by feeding them 


pon malt refuse, and bean and pea meal, and 


procure good mil 
u 


giving 





ein beer tu drink. The malt refuse supplies the mate- 
Ils for butter and sugar, the beans and peas the casein, 
whilst the beer kee 
carry Off the heat, besi: 


ing the blood 





sup the animal heat. Water would 


es acting injuriously by dissolv- 
globules. 

The principles of chemistry will also enable us to as 
sign the causes, and in some measure to prevent the oc 
currence, of diseases among cattle. What is called con- 
sumption, rot, foot rot, &e., in cattle, arises from a slow 
combustion or destruction of their tissues, by the agency 


| fattening. 
| fatat the end of their feeding 
This may be remedied by sending the | 


tissue of the animal, the tissue in whith the fat is depo- 
sited. When there is much mellowness, it arises from 
the blood being easily pressed from one part of the cel- 
lular tissue to another, and indicates a susceptibility to 
on why animals get more rapidly 
eason is, that the fat ae- 
cumulating in the abdomen, presses upon the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles, and thus prevents the more com- 
plete action of the lungs, and consequently the destruc- 
tion of thé carbonaceous material, by the inhalation of 


The rea 


;} oxygen. ‘The fat also prevents the oxygen being ab- 
| sorbed by the skin, and diminishes by ifs pressure the 
le ipacity also of the liver, and thus also adds to the fat- 
tening process, Large ears indicate a general coarse- 





ness of bone and muscle, and the same condition of lungs 
and liver, ang@kare thus indicative of a small capacity for 
fattening. There were other indications which might 
be referred to, but the leeturer hoped these hints would 
be suflicient to set inquiry afloat ona very important sub- 


ject. He apologized for what he considered ie incom- 
plete evicte e he had brought forward to establish some 
of his views, but stated he had experiments in progress, 
which he hoped would throw more light on many of the 
more obscure points to which he had alluded. 


Lord Spencer proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Play- 
fair, for his lectures, and stated bow much gratified, he 
had been in listening to them. He hoped agriculturists 
would see from these lectures, the great benefit likely to 
te principles of 
and chemistry. Mr. Pusey 
seconded the motion, Dr. Playfair, in returning thanks, 
stated that he had drawn up a series of statistical tables 

iret st butchers, for the purpose of gain- 


» them from a knowledge of the 


accrue 


the science of puys 


lover. 
ology 





on amont 
tructure of the animals 


ng information on the internal 


Appress oF THE Hon. GarnevT ANDREWS.—We 
la copy of the Address delivered by Judge 


ANDREWS, before the Planter’s Club of Hancock co, Geo., 
Nov. 4th, 1842. ‘The historieal progress of Agriculture, 
the advances it is making in the southern stafes, the im- 
| verments in the agricultural processes, stock, Ac. of 


the high standing of the farmer, and the po- 

on he should hold, are well afid forcibly given, and 
we think cannot fail to exert a mos®favorable influence 
wherever the address is read. ‘This address is only one 
of the many proofs we are almost daily receiving of the 
attention that an improved Husbandry is receiving at the 
South, 
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Original Papers from Contributors. | 
SOILING CATTLE, 





Messrs. Evirors—From the many letters addressed 
to me since the publication in your November No. of a 
communication relating to Bokhara clover and soiling, 
ft scems necessary tha I should explain what appeared 
to my respectable correspondents so extraordinary—the | 
having fed so numerous a herd from so small a quantity | 
of land. } 

My stock of cattle for the last three years, has not | 
been less than 40 head, which, had I pastured in the usu- | 
al way, would certainly have consumed all the grass 
an my farm, leaving none to mow, which I obviated, as 
I said, “‘ by keeping them in good condition on some 3 
to 4 acres.” It would have been better, had I said, with 
the aid of 3 or 4 acres in Lucerne, Rye and Clover, which 
enabled me to save more than one hundred tons of good | 
hay. | 

{ must also add, or throw into the account, a lot of 8 
or 9 acres, in which there is a stone quarry. Its condi- 
tion may be understood when I say, had it been allotted 
solely to one cow for the season, she would have been | 
doomed to short commons. ‘There was, however, good 
water inthe lot; this, with the change and exercise it 
furnished, made it of considerable value for the purpose 
@f soiling. It may also be proper to remark, that I own | 
@ woodland farm, distant about two miles from the home- 
wtead. ‘Thither I send, in the spring, about a dozen dry 
cattle. ‘This division left me on hand last summer, to 
provide for at home, about 20 head full grown cattle, and | 
a few full blooded young heifers, and several calves. } 

My resources were two acres in rye and clover; both 
seeds sowed at the same time, the previous August, and | 
One acre of lucerne, in the spring of 1841. I also sowed, | 
in order to be fully provided, an acre of Indian corn, 
broadcast, which was not used green; it was cut and 





* qured for winter fodder. I began to cut the rye for the 


Gattle in the middle of April; it was very thick and quite 
tall, shooting into head; before through with it, the 
heads were formed. It was cut high, to save the young 
Gover that stood with it. The rye fed off, the lucerne 
was ready; stalks as high as 24 to 3 feet. When the Inu- 
cerne was fed, then the rye and clover was fit for cut- 
ting; and it was surprising to see the second crop of rye 
60 thick and tall. ‘This time, clover cut with it. This 
through, the lucerne, which may be called ‘cut and 
come again,” was provokingly tall, and yielded a heavier 
crop than at first. Then the clover which had been once 
cut, was ready, and before through with it, the lucerne 
was again fit for cutting. It and the clover were cut al- 
ternately, or fed together, as convenience or fancy might 
determine. Before my season for soiling (the middle | 
of August,) ended, the lucerne’s third, and clover’s se- | 
cond crop, were not consumed. ‘The remainder was cut 
for the hoxs, who had all the leavings of the cattle pre- 
viously. In fact, this proved very beneficial to them. 
Thad about 20 large hos, and some sows and pigs. In|} 
the hot weather, confined as they were to their pens, 
what the cattle left of the rye, lucerne and clover, was | 
refreshing and cooling to them. | 

I said my season for soiling ended the middle of Au 
gust. Why? Because I cut no second crop for hay. The 
cattle were then turned in upon the orchard grass and 
Clover fields, “up to the eyes,” and from middle of Sept. 
till Ist October upon the timothy fields—in all, some 60 
acres, on which they made but little impression. Early 
in Nov. they were withdrawn, and put to turneps and | 
Other roots, of which I have generally a large supply for 
winter. 

No one can see my grass fields in winter, without be- 
ing surprised at the thick and closely matted sod that so 
perfectly covers them. Indeed, were a sensible farmer 
led over them blindfold, he could not butuppreciate their 
condition, for their softness and elasticity would prove 
it to him; and this too, on some of the highest lands in 
the highlands of the county of Philadelphia, washed by 
the Schuylkill, and the more romantic and precipitate 
Wissahiccon, on whose banks, in my immedia‘e neigh- 
borhood, the laurel grows as luxuriantly as on the shelv- 
ing slopes of the Blue Mountains. 

But to return to the feeding the green food. That cut 
late in the afternoon, was fed early next morning; that 
cut early in the morning was fed at noon; that cut about 
noon was fed that evening. ‘This was the general prac- 
tice. No more was brought into the stables at a time, 
than what was supposed to be required for one feeding. 
When the cattle were fed in the morning, they were 
turned out to the yard, and there left to stand for at least 
half an hour, or while their troughs and stables were be- 
ing cleaned; then drove to the quarry lot above described. | 
The yard was then cleaned, every dropping put away 
carefully on the dung heap. Before, or by 11 o'clock, 
they were brought home and fed; and by four in the af- 
ternoon, when the sun was declining, turned out as in 
the morning, drove to the lot; from which they were 
brought back by sun setting, and fed—remaining in the 
stables all night. The cattle had no other food, except 
occasionally a little good hay, which they were provoked 
to eat a handful of, as offen as possible, and which is ve- 
ry necessary where so much green food is consumed. If 
the hay be thrown to them in quantity, while on green 
food, they will but Waste it, not eat it. ‘The best way is 
to tempt them by @ handful, which, if they bite at, and 
eat, they may then be served with a small wisp in their 
troughs or racks. ‘This, with a regular supply of clean | 
salt, was all the food they had from middle of April, till | 
middle of August, a period of four months. 





Now as to the expense. One man and a boy, whose 
united wages were seventeen dollars per munth, did ali. 
The patch from which the food was cui, was, as it should 
be, close to the stables. ‘he supply was brought in on 
hand barrows, wheeled into the entry, and served by 
hand into the troughs. Sometimes, when the horses 
were not specially engaged, a horse and cart was per- 
mitted; but this led to bringing too much at a time, and 
its being tilted at the door, carried on a fork some dis- 
tance, tossed and turned too ofien, which rendered it ob- 
jectionable, to say nothing of the danger of the food at- 
tracting some dirt or rubbish. Cleanliness in feeding 
cattle, is at all times essential, but in soiling it is iniis- 
pensable; unless the troughs or racks are weil cleaned 


| afler every feeding, and the stables kept clean and well 


ventilated, the cat le will assure:ily fall off in appetite, if 
not take a specific disease. ‘I'he expense of this practice 
was in reality nothing to me; it was some work super- 
added to the man and boy, who would be engaged tak- 
ing care of this number of cattle, in cleaning them, driv- 
ing them to and from the fields—the Durhams having to 
be milked three times a day—the keeping the stables 
clean, and taking special care of the manure. But sup- 
pose this man and boy to be extra help, then am [I sure 
it cost me not a farthing. Every two horse loads of 


| good manure, purchased in the city, laid down on my 


place, will stand me in $5.00. Then am TI free to say, 
that the extra quantity of manure saved by soiling, was 
not Jess in the perioid of four months, than 20 loads. 
From this is to be deducted extra straw, rent of the three 
acres, and cost of producing the green food. But the 
great profit lay in the many acres producing two tons of 
hay to the acre, which if the cattle had been turned out 
upon, by the Ist of May, would have been despoiled; 
and which was prevented, by feeding them from the 
three acre patch, behind the barn. 

Simple as these details are, they may seem to some 


(difficult to put in practice. ‘Lo such, | can only say— 


try; but let them not begin till they are prepared, hav- 
ing a good patch of orchard grass and clover, lucerne, or 
corn. Rye, I do not recommend; when quite young it 
may do, but when in head and filling, it is not good. I 
adopted it because it came early. How many are there, 
who, if they.would mow the headlands of grain, corr, 
and potatoe fields, might in this way furnish a conside- 
rable item of the food requisite fur soiling, to which 
might be added the extra shoots in corn hills; all this 
would benefit the lanus by clearing the weeds from the 
fences, and it would pay, so far as the growing corn is 


‘concerned, Oursouthern friends might derive much be- 


nefit from partial soiling. A close or strict soiling, in 
our climate, | would recommend to none. But the wp- 
propriating one field, where there is water or shace, for 
air and exercise, while many fields may be used for 
cropping, that otherwise would be made bare by the cat- 
tle, and their equivalent in grass made from three or four 


|} acres, is a practice that may fine favor with all, on ara- 


ble, light, upland soils. Respectfully, 
JAMES GOWEN. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1843. 


CHARCOAL AND ROTTEN WOOD AS MANURE, 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—From Liebig, I learn 
that carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, contain the ele- 
ments necessary for the support of vegetables, and that 
as nature does not in general furnish these ingredients in 
quantities sufficient for the perfect and full extent of de- 
velopment of plants, we should supply the deficit by art. 
‘The best and cheapest mode of doing this is a mooted 
question, but it does seem to me, that if Liebig’s theory 
is correct as to the qualities and action of charcoal and 


/ rotten wood, they must be among the most valuable ma- 


nures in existence. Weare informed by this author, that 


charcoal has the power of absorbing 90 times its volume | 


of ammoniacal gas, besides a large portion of carbonic 
acid; that decayed wood possesses the same power in 


the proportion of 72 to 90; and that where these articlés | 


are used as manure, it is by virtue of this power, through 
the medium of water, the roots of plants are supplied 
with nourishment; which supply is renewed as often as 
abstracted. ‘There is, however, this difference to be no- 


ted between the coal and the decayed wood; the first) 


enters into fermentation and putrefaction so gradually, 
that it will remain as coal for perhaps an age, while the 
last is deconrposed ina year or two. The remains of 
coal will be principally carbon, and the remains of the 
wood will be principatly humus or mold, both of which 
are yet valuable; as the first is a direct food of plants, 
and the last has the power, to a considerable extent, of 
condensing both earbonic acid and ammoniacal gases. In 
addition to your answers to an inquiry, as to the action 
of chareoal as a manure, given inthe last No. of the Cul- 
tivator, | beg leave, Messrs. Editors, to say, that from 
reading and observation, it has the further property of 
preserving plants unchanged in their vital power, for a 
long space of time, so that the plant obtains time to de- 
velop the organs which are necessary for its further 
support and propagation. And Jet it be remembered that 
we know not what time nature has prescribed to the 
growth or productiveness of vegetables; therefore it is 
our duty, by every means in our power, to stride forward 
as near to the goal of perfection as nature will permit. 
From experiments mate by E. Lucas, it seems that 
coal of pine wood is preferable as manure, to any others, 
both on account-of its porosity, and the ease with which 
it is decomposed; but from what Liebig says I infer 
that if the coal never decays, so much the better, for in 
that case, it is ever acting, and ready to act, in all the 


| means and ways above enumerated. As to the porous 
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quality of pine coal, Ido not know that it is more so 
than chesnut or poplar; out of which, I have lately 
made, and am yet engaged making coal. And now, 
Messrs. Exiitors, | must beg your assistance in determin- 
ing on its preparation and application. Last week I 
pounded about 500 bushels of coal, and cast it over the 
litter of my ca'tle yard; and if you do not advise to the 
contrary, I shall in the course of some 40 or 50 days, cast 
on about 1000 bushels more. I am inclined to think this 
will prove to be the most expeditious, uniform anid eco- 
nomical method of application; but what say you as to 
this, and as to the quantity per acre? And do you think 
that coal from the size of shot to the end of the thumb, 
is sufficiently fine? 

On my premises, I have a large quantity of rotten wood, 
which I am mostly using as a compost with ashes and 
animal flesh. Please say as regards this process? 

And yet one other question if you please. What think 
you of the placing of sundry large open vessels, over 
ground needing manure, filling these with water, stand- 
ing till putrid, putt.ng in pulverised charcoal, and letting 
off by the spigot? 

I have several hundred acres of surplus timber, conse- 
quently the coal costs me only the burning. 

Amherst co. Va., Jan. 15, 1843. ZA. DRUMMOND. 

@ We are inclined to think favorably of the course 
adopted by Mr. D. in using charcoal. By spreading, or 
mixing it with his manures, he prevents the escape of 
ammonia, and secures a more equal dirtribution. We 
have no means of determining the quantity that may be 
used per acre, nor, from the nature of the material, should 
we apprehend any danger of excess. ‘lo produce the 
best effect, charcoal should be made fine. In the cases 
cited by Mr. Hepbuyn, in his valuable paper on the use 
of charcoal, in the ‘Transactions of the N. Y. 8. Ag. So- 
ciety of last year, the coal was applied in a fine state, 
and it is probable much of its value would depend on 
this. Rotten wood, like peat, or muck, to become effi- 
cient at once, should be composted with ashes, animal 
manure, &c. Where flesh is used in the formation of 
composts, charcoal will be an excellent addition, ab- 
sorbing all the disagreeable gases liberated, and retain- 
ing them for the use of plants. We should question whe- 
ther the advantages of the putrid water and charcoal, as 
proposed by Mr. D., although it would doubtless be valu. 
able in irrigation, would repay the expense of the pro- 
cess. Experience will doubtless prove that charcoal is 
by far the most durable of manures, and from its effi- 
ciency in the few instances where it has been used, pro- 
mises to be one of the most active.—Eps. CuLtT 





MANAFACTURE OF POUDRETTE. 


Messrs. GAYLORD & TuCKER-—I promised some time 
last year, to give you a short account of my method of 
preparing chemical manures from human excrements, 
and I will now proceed to redeem that promise, hoping 
that it may be useful to some portion of your subscri- 
bers. First, I ecolleet the stercoraceous matiers sepa- 
arately, in large vessels or hogsheads; afier the urine 
has become putrid, wich will require but two or three 
days in warm, or ten or fifteen days in cold weather, I 
then add to the urjne, sulphuric acid very slowly, which, 
| if the urine is putrid, will cause immediately a power- 
ful effervescence to take place. The acid must be added 
until effervescence ceases; by this process, the carbonic 
acid is driven off, a portion of sulphate of ammonia is 
| formed, and the urine ceases to be volatile. I then add 
| the liquid to the solid excrements, incorporating them 
} well together, until a very thin batter is formed. Into 
| this mass I stir in charcoal finely powdered, according 
| to my judgment, without regard to any precise quantity. 
This done, I spread the mass upon tight boards in the 
open air, to dry, protected from the weather by a shed, 
open to the south so as to receive the sun; stir well, fre- 
| quently, until it is dry; then pulverize with a spade, and 
barrel it up for the use of crops. 
| Manure made inthis way, (without being nice about 
| technicalities,) I call Poudrette. Of its value, I can 

speak in the highest terms. When properly made, it is 
; almost completely deprived of smell, the application to 
crops easy, and its effects powerful. I made an experi- 
ment with it last year, on sugar beets, in comparison 
| with bone manure, bone manure and stable manure mix- 
ed, and stable manure alone. The beets manured with 
poudrette, came up quicker, grew more rapidly, and 
maintained a decided superiority to the last, making the 
| largest and best beets. The quantity of poudrette was 
only a small train to each drill. 

I used it also in the culture of corn with entire suc- 
cess. In this experiment, I subjected it to a very severe 
test. I selected a very poor spot, (Iam sorry to say I 
have too much of this kind of land yet,) put only one and 
a half gills, accurately measured, upon each hill, at the 
time of planting, and the result was every way satisfac- 
tory, and truly astonishing, proving it to be beyond all 
question, a manure of great strength and power, per- 
| haps surpassing all others now in use. I Shall make 
about 100 barrels in time for the next crop, at a cost not 
exceeding 75 cents per barrel, including the cost of bar- 
rel, which I shall use chiefly in the culture of corn, and 
as a top dressing for red clover, from which I anticipate 
the best results. 

Manure thus made, must in all cases be used as a top 
dressing. If planted with the seed, it destroys the young 
germ, and the seed will not come up well. Sulphuric 
is a cheap mineral acid, and may be obtained in New- 
York, for about 34 cents per !b. 

Farmers who have the urine on their farms, after 
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treating it with sul. acid as = 
directec above, may dilute 
it with water, and apply it 
to their crops in the liquid 
state, by a common water- 
ing pot; and treat the solid 
excrements with charcoal a- 
lone. 

Can you give some plain 
directions about the opera- 
tion of making capons? Ve- 
ry truly, yours, 

Gro. WoopFIN. 

Richmond, Va., Feb. 1843. 





Our correspondent must 
have overlooked the com- 
munication of Mr. Keeler, 
in our Dec. No. of last year, 
in which ample directions 
were given for the perform- 
ance of the operation of mak- 
ing capons, and to which we 
refer him for the informa- 
tion he wants.—Eps. 





ASHES. 


Messrs. Epirors—I hope 
our farmers will take your 
advice ‘ not to sell their ash- 
es,’ but use them on their 
own farms. Let them make 
it a rule to save all the ashes 
they make, and to buy all 
they can. There is no mis- 
take in the benefit from their 
use on grass lands, and on 
meadows. I have seen the 
good effects of a load of 
leached ashes, spread and 
plowed in, for ten years in 
succcession, in the grass and 
otther crops. 

L. DURAND. 

Derby, Ct., Feb. 1843. 
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IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY.—No. IIT. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckErR—At the Fair of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society in Sept. last, I exhibited 
a subsoil plow, made by Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son, of Worcester, Mass., of which the above figure (21,) 
is a representation, which escaped the notice of the com- 
mittee, and was not mentioned in their report, which I 
must confess, surprise! me not a little, as it was a new 
implement in this country, and destined, in my humble 
opinion, to be of very great service in cultivating old 
and nearly exhausted Jands. 

The subsoil plow is not a new invention; but was ir 
use in England, more than 50 years ago, an recently 
brought into prominent notice by Mr. Smith of Dean- 
ston, Scotland. In Dickson’s Report of Lancashire, is 
the following notice of the “ Minor or decep-stirring 
plow: 

‘¢ There is another tool of the plow kind, somewhat 
similar in construction, which was introduced into the 
county, nearly at the same period as the trench plow. 
It simply consists ofa plow-share, firmly fixed toa strong 
beam by means of a strong sheath and handle, without 
any mold-board. It is usally drawn by four or more 
horses, being made to follow in the furrow of the com- 
mon plow, so as to penetrate into, loosen, and stir up the 
under so:l, without turning it up, to the depth of from 8 
to 14 inches below the track in which that plow had | 
gone.”” | 

| 





; 





No. 22, is a figure of Smith’s subsoil plow, and the 
following description of it, is by Mr. Morton, in his 
prize Essay, published in the “ Farmers’ Magazine, ? | 
(London,) July, 1842, who says: | 

«Smith's subsoil plow consists of the ordinary frame | 
work of a plow, without the mold board, made strong | 
enough to stand the shocks and the strain to which an! 
implement requiring the force of four or six horses 
to work it, must be subjected. ‘This frame work is about | 
15 feet long. A sole plate on which a feather-shaped or 
pointed sock slips, is attached to it by means of two up- | 
rights, or curved coulter. The height of the plow, when | 
held in a working position from the sole plate to the 
beam, is about 22 inches. It is thus enabled to go to a} 
depth of 20 inches. From the furrow side of the sock, | 
a spur projects, over which the mass of subsoil cut by 
the coulter and share, is raised and broken, and falls down 
again.” ° 

-Now, the Worcester subsoil plow, differs in several 
particulars from Smith's. The handles and beam are re- | 
duce: in length, and made of wood, and the whole im- | 
plement reduce: in size, makes it much lighter, and be- | 
ing shortened, can be turned round in much less space. 
In place of the spur, as on Smith's, this has an inclined 
plane, whieh raises from the feather of the share, and 
extends back to the heel of the plow. It is about three 
inches wide, lies against the upright, and raises about 
six inches behind. By means of a stot in the points of 
attachment, it can be raised or lowered at pleasure. By 
this inclined plane, the soil is raise!, pulverised, and 
partially mixed, leaving it in a loose, friable state, with- 
out bringing it to the surface. By this simple contri- 
vance, the draft has been so much reduced, that two com- 





Smith's Subsoil Plow.—(Fig. 22.) 





The Charlbury Subsoil Plow.—(Fig. 23.) 


ses, by a simple movement 
of the mold board, which is 
done in an instant, by the 
hand of the plowman, at 
each turning. ‘The addition- 
al weight of the mold board, 
serves to keep down the 
plow whilst subsoiling in 
different grounds. The judg- 
ges consider this implement 
well contrived, and as being 
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mon sized horses are amply gufficient to work ‘t from 8 to 
10 inches below the bottom of the furrow of the plow 
which precedes it, in a loamy soiJ, which is free from 
root: and stones. The greatest improvement, however, 
and especially at the present time, is the price at which 
they are offered, being less than one-fifth of the impo: t- 
ed article. One of Smith’s was imported in 1840, hy 
Messrs. Ellis & Bosson, of Boston, at an expense «f 
about $80. D. D. Campbell of Schenectady, imported 
another about the same time, or soon after. 

The price of the Worcester subsoil plow, is $15, and 
ean be had of the proprietors at Worcester, Mass., and 
of Messrs. Pruyn, Wilson & Vosburgh, Albany. 

I have tried one of these plows, and was much pleased 
with its performance, and the ease with which the horses 
performed their work. 

‘The expense of cultivation, by subsoil plowing, is 
much increased’ by the present mode, as it requires an 
extra hand and team to go over the same ground, and at 
the same time as the first plow; and to diminish the ex- 
pense of the operation of subsoil plowing, and to adapt 
them to the wants of the small farmers, several attempts 
have been made in England, to combine the two imple 
ments in one. ‘The first of them by Mr. Pusey, of which 
a figure is’ given above, and called the Charibury sub- 
soil plow: 

*<Tt combines in one implement, both the plows used 
in the operation of subsoiling. It not only stirs the sub- 
soil, but opens the furrow in which the subsoil plow 
works, It consis‘s in the attachment of a strong tine, si- 
milar.to those used in Biddle’s searifier, to the common 
plow, in a position in which it acts after the furrow 
slice has been turned.” 

«This implement,” 
work, requires according 
there, less force to work it thin the subsoil plow, 
doing only one portion of the operation. It cannot, 
however, be so efficient in thoroughly stirring the sul- 
soil, as the original implement. The other attempt, at 
diminishing the expense of subsoil plowing, is by Mr. 
Armstrong of Stirlingshire, from which he received pre- 
miums from the Stirlingshire Agricultural Society, and 
from the Highland Society.” 

The following is a deseription of it, as given by Mr. 
Smith, at an agricultural meeting. It appears the 1n- 
ventor has acapted the principle of Wilkie’s turn-wrest 
plow, to Smith's subsoil plow; and if T understand the 
principle of it, it is just what the American farmer wan's, 
as one hand with one team, ean perform both operations: 

«The general frame work is that of a subsoil plow ra- 
ther under the medium size, and to it is attached a hinged 
mold board, similar to the mold board of Mr. Smith's 
hill-side or turn-wrest plow. By means of this arrange- 
ment, the plow can be used for removing the furrow 


says Mr. Morton, ‘* doing all the 
to an experiment reeorded 

' 
[ >) 


preceding the operation of the subsoil plow; and when | 


the furrow has been removed, the mold board being mov- 


ed upon its hinges from its working position, res's over | 
the beam of the plow, whilst the instrupent is used for! 


subsoiling in the bottom of the furrow just removed. 
Thus the operation of removing the furrow anid subso'!l- 
ing, can be alternately perforined! with the same impile- 
ment, by the same plowman, and the same team of hvr- 





Warren’s Root Cutter.—( Fig. 24.) 


an important boon to the 
small farmers, and as certain 
to give great facility to the 
extension amongst them, of 
the admirable system of sub- 
soil plowing.” 

Every person that feeds 
roots to his stock, and more 
especially cattle should have 
some kind of an implement 
for cutting them. I have 
used one of my own con- 
s‘ruction for the last seven 
years, and while it was at the 
smith’s for repair, early in 
the fall, my roots were cut 
with a spade, and the pieces 
being of all shapes and si- 
zes, one of my cows got 
choked with one of the pie- 
ces, which, however,was of 
but little consequence, as she 
was soon relieved with one 
of Caley’s Probangs, which 
I have by me; and here I 
would remark, that I would 
not be without one of them, 
for five times their cost. 


Having some business in 
Troy, in January last, | step- 
ped into the Agricultural 
store of H,. Warren, where I 
found a root cutter of his 
own construction, just finish- 
ed. Some potatoes were pro- 

=== ' cured,gnd a trial made whieh 
proved very satisfactory. Mr. H. insisted on my taking 
ithome and trying it with various kinds of roots, which I 
did, and can safely say, that it is the best implement I 
have ever seen in use for that purpose. It is light, por- 
Ltable, and takes up but little space. The circular plate 
or cise, is of cast iron, mounted on a horizontal shaft, to 
which the crank handle is attached. On this plate, and 
parallel to the face, the knives are set, radiating from 
ihe center. There are four knives, and the thickness of 
the cut is regulate. by the distance of the edge of the 
knives from the face of the plate, and they can.be moved 
in and out, by means of stots through which the screws 
pass, which secures them in their places. The bottom 
of the hopper is also moveable, and can be adjusted to 
suit the thickness of the cut. The hopper is set very 
slanting to the wheel, by which means the roots press 
against the knife, by their own weight, which is found 
sufficient to hold them within the stroke of the knife. 

{It requires but little power to work it, asa boy 14 
years old, can cut one bushel per minute; but it is capa- 
ble of cutting two bushels per minute, by having a man 
© turn and a boy to feed. The knives can be removed 
or replaced with the greatest ease, by turning two screwa, 
Che knives being flat and straight, can be made by any 
ordinary blacksmith, and replaced with very little ex- 
pense, 

‘To my Dutch friends, who are in the practice of mak. 
ing Sour Krowt, it affords great facilities, for it will éut 
cabbage “ to a shaving,” and a tub full, before they could 
say **dunder un blixum.” 

They are now on sale at the store of Wm. Thorburn, 
Albany, and by the proprietor, H. Warren, River at., 
Trey, at $10 each. C. N. BemenrT. 

N. B. After No. I. was written, Mr. Langdon in- 
formed me that the price of the improved Horse-hoe, 
would be $10, and T promised to have it altered; but not 
secing the proof, the price of the first, $8, was retained. 
len dollars is as low as they can be afforded. 

Three Hills Farm, Feb. 1843. 








CHOOSING CATTLE, 


Messrs. Eprtors—It may not be amiss to give Mago’s 
directions for choosing cattle for the plow. Our farm- 
ers will then see how much they have improved in their 
judgement on such cattle, within 2300 years: 

“<'There are certain rules for the farmer to attend to, 
which Mago has thus laid down for his instruction. The 
steer should be young. strong, with large joints; long, 
blackish, and stiff horns; broad and curled forehead, 
rough ears, black eyes and tips. white and distended nos- 
| trils, long and bowed neck, white dewlap, which should 
hang down to the knees, a broad chest, large haunches, 
la @pacious belly, extended sides, broad loins, exact and 
| even pace, round buttocks, straight legs, not far asunder, 





land rather short than long, stiff knees, long and hairy 

tail, a short and thick head, red or brown color, and soft 

to the touch.” Wm. PAKTRIDGE. 
New-York, Jan., 1843. 


| « Porall practical purposes, conscience is the best casu 
| ist, and to do as we would be done by, the safest rule.” 
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FARMING EAST AND WEST, 


In a letter from A Farmer of f Richmond County, New-York, 
to SoLon Robinson, of Lake C. » Indiana, dated at 
Staten Island, Dee. 12, 1842. (Lat. 30° 30’.) 

Dear Sixr—The October No. of the Cultivator, (vol. 
1X, p. 154,) contains an article headed ‘* Western Farm- 
ing—Wheat and Wool,” which attracted my attention, 
and shows on what a grand seale agricultural operations 
are conducted in the new andl western states of our re- 
public. There is nothing like it in Europe, not even in 
Great Britain, in some parts of which a whole county is 
owned by a nobleman, and extensive tracts are leased to 
farmers with large capital, who have the advantage of 
employing men and women at ex rly low wages. 
These persons are denominated * [linds,” and * Bonda- 
gers,” who (as related in Howitt’s Rural Life in Eng- 
Jand,) are kept in mean and abject servitude. Notwith- 
standing these advantages of low labor, there is nothing 
to compare with the magnificent husbandry of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, where the land is cultivated by free- 
men. 

Upon seeing the 


ceedin 


article above alluded to, I was de- 





| of it. 


lighted to read ofa field of wheat of five hundred acres, and | 


a field of Indian corn of one thousand, and even twelve hun- 
dred acres. Were \ younger, (thinks I to myself,) I would 
go a considerable distance to see the glorious sight. Oh! 
how my heart leaped at the idea of such a blessed coun- 
try as we inhabit, where Providence has poured out in 
such profusion for our use, every production that the 
earth can yield, and more than our merits deserve, or 
our wants require. 

The contrast between farming in these parts of the 
United States, in the small way, and agricultural Opera- 
tions in the west, is so great, ghat some of our husband- 
men can hardly conceive how you carry them on. Here 
the land has been divided, and sub-divided, until most 
of the farms are small, and we have been obliged to bor- 
row the maxim and practice of Connecticut, to 

Pill Little 
ents are like those of asmall boat, con- 
wind while yours are like the 

tl breeze, 


and that little well.” 
Hence our movem 
tending against 
motions ofa ship of the line, 
fair prospect als 

The ‘** Western Farming,” 
suggested some inquiries, which I have thought you 
could answer more satisfactorily than any I know. 
You may be surprised at such an application from one 
with whom you are inted, but be assured that 


and tide; 
with a stiff 
ead. 

article on however, has 


one 


not acqué 


the wriler of this, though he resides in an extreme cor- 
ner of the state of New-York, is well acquainted with 
you, and sees or hears from you almost monthly, in the 
Cultivator, and admires your writings. 

Know then, that afler perusing the abovementioned 
account of ** Western Farming,” it was read to one of 
my neighbors, called in for the purpose, who cultivates 


but 
a tolerable living 

the Cultivator, 
listened with at- 
r the article. Aftera 


hoole farmer, 


und make 


forty or fifty who is nota 
who jogs on in the old way, ¢ 
for himself and fatnily, 
or any other agricultural journal. He 
tention, until | had finished readi 
short pause, he asked, 
And do you believe all that? 
“ Certainly,” I replied. 
**So do I,” said he, “ believe 
‘* But, my dear sir,” said I, “ you 
in the wes land is cheap, 
only requires to be plowed, and 
gathered.” 
«© And don’t we plow, ar 
lo, and we 


acres, a person 


without reading 





it to be—a lie.’ 
must recollect that 
and the virgin soil 
ed, and the crops 


stern states, 


sOW 


ulsow, and gather our crops?” 

**Surely we do, have to plow, : 
manure, and harrow, cross-harrow, and 
crops, secure and husband our straw, husk our 
gather our stalks; and when alli we expend more 
labor with less profit, than they do in the west.” 


and house our 


corn, and 


d me, 


* What becomes of their straw when their grain i 
thrashed.and their corn stalks when their corn is husked?’ 

©] presume these are of ‘ondary consideration, and 
are left in the fields to rot, or be consumed by fire.’ 


** Read that again about a large field of corn.” 


*€ T.will, it is as follows,” viz: 


**Go to the farm of the Messrs, Sullivant, near Colum - 


bus, and see on the beautiful river flats, from twelve to 
fifteen hundred acres of corn, while their fine flocks are 
covering a thousand hills; or visit the Illinois prairie 
farm uch as is the one described below. and you can 
form some conception of western farming.” 

** Now tn the first place, the new countries are not 
thic kly settle l, and cannot he where there are ich large 
proprietors, and large farms require many hands to work 
them. Where for instance, could they get farm laborers 
in sufficient numbers to plow and to plant twelye or fif- 
teen hundred acres of corn?) Lend me your pencil, and 
let me calculate. 

‘If youallow, as we do in these parts,that upon an ay 


anaereaday, it wor iid 
per cay, for twenty-sin 
lred acres. 


rage, one man and team can plow 
require forly-sir men and teams 
days in March and April, to plow tielve hun 
‘In the next place,!200 acres are to be planted between 
and twentieth day of May. In 1841, I planted 
seven acres of corn, ghteen labor of men and 
boys, were required, with two teams part of the time, to 
cart out manure, drop it in the hills, drop the corn, and 
cover it with the hoe. 
At the same rate, 


the first 


and ¢ days 


to plant 12 


| 00 acres, would require 


and a 


3085 days labor, or one hundred and fifty-four hands, daily, 
for twenty days of fair weather. Now where is the 
farmer, east or west, that can command, employ, and | 


provide for such a regiment of men and boys? Tell me 


| who will.” 


nd re-plow, | 


THE CULTIVAT OR. 
that, santas ont I may believe these big stories about | 
western farming. 


| culators in land, who want settlers to come and buy the | 


large tracts they have monopolized.” j 


«That may in part be true, but sti¢l your calculation | 
| is much too large. In 
| states, they are not under the necessity of manuring as 


the new lands of the western 


we-do, nor do they spend much time in hoeing corn, 
cutting it down, stouting, husking, or housing the stalks.’ 

** I should like to know then, how they manage such 
large crops of corn and wheat. In the account which 
you have read to me, it mentions that Mr. Underhill has 
erected on the river, ‘ two large barns,’ 30 by 50 feet 
each. These I do not consider large barns, as we lave 
larger ones here in Richmond ecoun'y, on farms of 150 
and 200 acres. It is. difficult for me to eonceive how 
they contrive to raise crops of 500 an‘! 8U0 acres of wheat, 
and to secure it in season, and in good condition at har- | 
vest time. ‘The cradling, the binding, and securing so 
much grain, must be done in a short time, when it is 
ripe and ready to be cut, and the interruptions of bad 
weather, and Sundays, might jeopard or destroy much | 
Mr. Underhill’s ‘ large barns’ would not hold the 
sheaves of grain, from one hundred acres. I would ask 
then, how many hands does it require to cradle and bind 
500 or 800 acres of wheat, where is it housed, where 
and how is it thrashed and cleaned, and how is the straw 
disposed of ? 

‘Tf cannot solve your doubts, or answer your inqui- 
ries, but I will introduce you to Mr. Solon Robinson, 





* Who is Mr. Robinson?” 
‘‘He isa farmer residing in the northern part of In- 


on una.”? > 

‘Ha! ha! ha! how can you introduce me to him?” 

‘ Thus: I will write a letter to him, and he will an- 
swer it through the ¢Caltivator,’ and if you will take 


that valuable journal, you will become acquainted with 
him as I did.” 

** That may all be well enough, 
book farmers.” 

‘*Mr. Robinson is a practical farmer, and knows al 
about how agriculture is managed in the west. If he 
was our neighbor, we could see and converse with him, 
but as we cannot have personal intercourse, his writing 
it down, and giving us the information you desire in the 
that less valuable 


but I don’t like these 


Cultivator, does not make information 
or true.” 

** Well, that’s very 
write; IT should like to 
take the Cultivator.” 

‘Thus, Mr. Robinson, I have my own inclination, and 
gy neighbor's request,to write to you, and request an an- 
swer to the several doubts and queries herein proposed, 
respecting the large crops in the western states. 

‘Phat you may understand how these doubts and queries 
I will furnish you with some abstract 

have to strive, and labor, 
!s meet, in these parts, where 
usted, require renovation, 
t low prices. 
uu the whole statement | 





eorrec 
hear 


t, have it your own way, and 
from bim. Perhaps Pll 





have 
statements, 
and caleulate, to make en 
the lands are pretty well exh 
and yet cannot be purchased 
In the first place, I will give y 
“ the labor expended on seven acres of corn, planted in 

1841, herein before mentioned by my sceptical neigh- 

bor, viz: 

21 days work in plowing, harrowing, spreading ma- 
nure to be harrowed in, harrowing again, and 
furrowing. 

18 days in dropping manure by the shovel in hills, 
dropping corn, and covering it with the hoe. 

2! days in replanting where the corn from exces- | 
sive wet, had rotted in the ground, and had been 
pulled up by crows. 

20 days first plowing hoeing. 

13 days second plowing and hoeing. 

10 days cutting down and stouting. 


originated, 
showing how we 








1 


and 





S74 days. 

Ilere then we have ighty 
expended ona seven acre crop of er 
expense of husking, which was done at intervals, partly 
in the field, and partly under cover in the barn. You 
WiJl therefore not be surprised at the doubts of my neigh- 


-seven anda haif days labor 
rn, not including the 


bor, when you see the amount of labor we expend on a} 
small crop, and compare it with your magnificent agri- | 
cultural operations in the west. The value of the ma- 





25, which added to | 


nure applied to this crop, was $122. 

the labor, was more than the value of the corn and stalks, | 
which latter were preserved for fodder. The season 
was too wet and unpropitious for corn, and the crop, | 
though manured at more than seventeen dollars in value | 
per acre, was neveriheless a poor one. The land, how- | 


iproved for a subsequent crop. | 
IS41, a field of six acres, worn out | 
ilture, broken up, cleared of rocks | 
and stones, bushes and briars, and stumps, and so highly 
manured, that it was thought to be in a good eendition | 
to bring a crop of grain. The.expense of labor and ma- 
nure, was $155.00; of manure alone, $132.36, or $22.06 
per acre. The field was partly sowed with wheat, and 
part with rye, and seeded with clover and timothy, to 
bring it grass for hay. | 
The winter of 181] and *42, was very open, and much 
of the yyed by frost. The succeeding 
spring and were wet, and the harvest a poor one. 
The grass however, came forward after the grain was 
off, and in Septenther, ten loads of hay were cut from 
But the wheat, the rye, and the hay, 
y for the labor and manure applied. Thus 
mes disappointed on these old lands, not- 


ever, was in 
In the autumn of 


by preceding ct was 





into 


grain was destré 


sunimer 








the same six acres. 
would not pa 


are we somet 


| the 


| many 








| withstanding our best exertions, and high manuring. But 


Rest assured, they are got up by spe- | | it is not always so, as the following example will show, 


and also how close we have to calculate to make our 
profits. 
In 1840, I planted ten acres of corn with the following 
result 
Product. 
975 bushels of ears of corn or 4874 bushels of shelled 

















corn, at 56 cents, the then wholesale price, - ae 25 
50 bushel Is hog co TD, Al 26 CENTS, «++eee wee 12-60 
50 loads of corn tiks for fods ler, at $2-00, 100-00 
Cols saved for kindling wood, and ashes, valued at--- 10-00 
Pumpkins grown among the Comm,> «+++ 0 seececseseees 17-72 
$419-47 
Expenses 
t itrrowing, furrowing, planting, ma- 
nd SCOd, 0+ +s vccece ceccce ° #131-68 
First plowing and hoeing,-*--- 7-57 
econd plowing without hoein 3-00 
Gathering worn, sereescreece ee oe 10-00 
luterest on $925-00, lor one year, ata per cent, 
cost of the land, at $92-50 per acre, +--+. 64-75 
$217-00 
Of the m anure ap] lied, deduct one-third, unex- 
pended in the soil, applicable to the next 
CTOP, sees ereeee ceeeesceeees eee oe 39-25 


Nett proceeds of a crop of corn, of 10 acres, in 1840,--- 





With these statements before you, an opportunity will 
be offered of comparing great things with small, the cul- 
tivation of -the soil by wholesale in the west, and the 
same by retail in the east. In casting my eyes about me, 
the freeholders and farmers, neighbors in sight, have 40, 
100, 130, 143, 65, and 200 acres of land, &c. Thope you 
will not fail to make a reply to this communication, to 
satisfy my fastidious neighbor, and at the same time, gra- 
tify your distant friend and fellow laborer, who is a cul- 
tivator of the soil, in the county of 

RICHMOND. 





SHEEP—WINTER MANAGEMENT. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TuCKER—Sheep, and particularly 
ewes, ought to be carefully attended to, this month. To 
prevent disease and to raise plump lambs, depends upon 
the care you take of ewes the remainder of foddering 
time; they should be fed with roots of some description, 
twice a week: or daily will do them no harm. ° Sheep, 
at all seasons of the year, should have a supply of salt, 
to which they can have access at all times. Mr. 8S. W. 
Jewett's mode, (as described in the last number,) is an 
excellent one. My custom is to place the salt in troughs 
under the shed. Water is another indispensable. Sheep 
will drink four or five times in a day, if they can get it 
without too much trouble. It is said that pea straw, 
thrown out two or three times in a week, will be snatched 
with great avidity. Feeding sheep at stacks, and per- 
mitting them to help themselves, is poor economy; the 
wool becoming saturated about the neck, with dirt and 
-rass seed, which it is impossible to cleanse in washing. 

To avoid this in a great degree, I propose that every 
farmer supply himself with sheep racks, as described in 
Cuit. Vol. VII, No. 4. I prefer these to the board 
racks, because they are much lighter, (the wood, ex- 
cepting the boards, should be cedar,) more durable, and 
less liable to get out of repair, and can easily be moved 
by one person. Al] must perceive the fallacy in a wet 
time, of carrying out hay from. place to place, to find 
some spot where the hay will not be trampled upon and 
wasted. Much is wasted in this way, by some farmers. 
A rack, as described, will in a great degree, pre- 
vent the grass seed and other substances, from lodging in 
wool. ‘There is another advantage in feecing in 
racks, in time and labor, (if your barns are at a distance,) 
by throwing in hay enough to last through the day, and 
it prevents the hay being scattered by the wind. 

Another error, in my opinion, which exists among 
farmers, is in allowing their sheep to wander over their 
when bare in winter and spring, destroying their 
ining but little, if any nourishment, and of- 
se and death among them. This is the 
trying mon h for sheep; if you see any declining to eat, 
remaining behind when the others are fed, they should 
be separated at once, and receive more care, and more 
nourishing Above all, see that your stock have 
salt constanUy; this is one of the best preventives of 

Yours, &c. 
t. Feb. 143. E. H. 


SCHOOLS, &e. 
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above 


lands, 
ing nha obt: 
ten bringing disea 





food, 


disease, 
Shorcham, NORTHRUP. 
‘AGRICULTURAL 
Messrs. Epttrors—I am constrained to differ from 
of the best friends and ablest advocates of agricul- 
tural improvement, on the important subjects of legislative 
aid and Agricultural Schools. 
It is useless to say that the farming interests have no 
need of aid, but it may be well questioned whether they 
have more need of legislative-aid than any other of 
the creat interests of our state, and whether this is the 
best way of promoting these interests. To say nothing 
those great objections against partial and too 
gislation; is there any thing peculiar in our pro- 
fession, that it can be better promoted by the combined 
influence of government, fhan by the healthful influence 
of individual emulation, voluntary associations, and es- 
pecially agricultural papers? ‘There are hundreds of 
farmers seattered In almost every part of the state, stimu- 
lated by their interests, by a love of their profession, and 
by a generous regard for the publie good, to carry the 
' their farms to the highest practicable 
and 





now of 
much le 


improvement of 
point. They have al! the means of improvement, 
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by books and papers, they possess all the information the 
age can afford; and the success of these enterprising men 
is working a silent, but certain revolution in every coun- 
ty and every neighborhood. 

Now what can the state do for these men? It cannot 
add to their means, or increase their motives for exertion; 
certainly not, by dividing among them a small sum of mo- 
ney, as premiums for the finest crops or stock. I think 
-he farmers of this country could answer with some pro- 
priety, as certain merchants once did, when asked what 
should be done for them; *‘* let us alone,’’ was their sig- 
nificant reply. ‘The cause of agriculture is advancing 
with great certainty, and not very slowly. And first 
among the causes, s‘ands the agricultural press, particu- 
larly such papers as the ** Trar and the ** Re- 
ports’? of committees, on the various subjects assigned 
them. ! 





isactions 


Next is the all-pervading and silent influence of 
the example of the successful farmer, appealing directly 
to the interest, without much exciting the prejudices of 
his neighbors. I would not omit the mention of agri- 
cultural shows; let their value be duly estimated; and so 
the kindly influence on the socia! feelings, of the speech- 
es at an agricultural dinner. 

In regard to an Agricultural School, alihough it may 
look promising in theory, in its practical details, you will 
find it a very difficult affair to manage, especially for a 
government ora corporation... If we must havea school, 
would it not be beiter to leave it to the direction of in- 
dividual enterprise?) Would it not be better for every 
young man to learn the practical part of his profession 
with his father, or at least on the private establishment 
of some well informed practical farmer. His Cheinis‘ry, 
Geology, Surveying, Mechanics, and every other neces- 
sary branch of science, he will of course learn in those 
institutions, equally open to him, as to those of any other 
Jearned profession. 








[ know we are pointed ver nificantly to the insti- 
tutions of this kind in Europe, and to the fostering care 
exercised towards agriculture by some of the European 
governments, as if to shame us repudlicans, for our re- 
missness in this matter. Put the grand dit 
institutions aliers the case 
vernment stands on the other end; the fow are enlighten- 
ed, the many are with great difficulty reached by any 
motives to improvement; they never lead, but they must 
be led and encouraged by all the means that can be 
brought to bear oa their mind's, by those who stand at 
the sources of influence. Dat here, agricultural know- 
ledge and the means of improvemen', are in the hands 
of the many, the owners of the soil, who have every mo- 
tive for the advancemeat of their profess! 
then talk of government 0 Tering patror 
ers?) The farmers are the patrons of government. 
Dutchess co. Feb. 1, 1813. N. REED. 
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MANURES. 


APPLICATION OF 


Epirors oF THE CuLtrivaror—In forwarding you 


my subscription for 1843, which | do with much plea- 
sure, as [ consider ita dollar well laid out, I will take 
the opportunity of making afew remarks on the (to 


farmers) all important subject of manure, which appears 
now to be receiving the attention, | will not merely say 


which it deserves, bat whieh mankind are now compelled 











to pay to it; for in England, as well as on this continent, 
severe cropping, with non-adequate returns to the soil, 
has brought many fine farms toso low a state, that 

owners mitst either restore them to tneir former Capa- 


bility of production, or be ruined. 
It is strange, considering mankind have t 





ne has yet 





ting the soil sin 
discovered the best method of restori 
powers; one man tells us, that we sh 


fermented dung and straw from the form yard, and eare- 


ifs pro luctive 





| take the un- 





fully plow it well under, without allowing the sun to 
shine on it for an instant ; by these means we lose none 











of the cases, the wnly valuable pa t. which penetrate the 
clods, render them friable, and furnish food, not only 
to the roots, but gradually « ne from the earth, are 
absorbed by the leaves, which, being furnished with re- 
spiratory organs on the’r under side, inhale the exquisite- 
ly refined nutriment nd, by their da een surfaces, 


show in a few days how well they have fared. This 
method bcing one of the easies’, finds many supporters. 






Next month, we are told unfermente:d! manure may do 
in some soils; but the writer ol this second Communica 
tion, assures the world, rom long experience he has 
found tl the best way , to make every thing you ec: 
rake and scrape from farm yard, ditches or ponds, int 
8, and these should be turned and well mixed when 
waps, an 
the fermentation ha 1erated nsiderable degree of 





heat: he then states, that he does not approve of plow- 
ing the manure under, as you thereby lose most of the 
goodness, by filtrati« he recommends simply harrow- 
ing in the compost, taking care to spread it very evenly. 

Now, what isa plain matter of fac 
when he reads such contradictory statements? From all 
that I have read, both int Cultivator and other pa- 
pers and books, I have come to the conclusion, that 
neither farmers, professors or doctors, as yet know much 
on the subject, and from the recorded experience of 
many of your correspondents, it is evident that what 


farmer to do, 




















THE CULTIVATOR: 


| does not exhale all, perhaps not any of the useful parts 


of manure when spread abroad; asa proof, spread ma- 
nure the end of April, on a portion of grass land, and 
observe if the crop is not heavier where the manure was 


| Spread, tham other parts (of equal quality) that had no 


| manure; 


| grass, weeds, &c. &c. 


ie 
to ihe farm- | 


suits one kind of soil does not suit another, and what |} 


makes it more difficult still, is that what is beneficial to 
one kind of plant or crop, is injurious to another, even 
on the same soil. It is a good plan for all to contribute 
their experience, and I will now state one or two facts 
and observations for others either to confirm, disprove 
or draw useful inferences from the same. First, the sun 


also observe, in a pasture field not too closely 
' fed, and round each spot where a cow dunged early in 
the summer, will be seen a ring or margin of grass taller 
and greener than elsewhere; also, nature spreads all her 
manure on the surface, dried leaves, blades and s 
Secondly, filtration is ima 
during the fall of 1840, I burnt out several old stumps, 
but did not scatter the ashes they made; during the whole 
of the summer of 1841, a belt 12 to 18 inches wide sur- 
rounded the spot where each stump had stood, of taller 
and greener grass than any other part of the field, and 
the same superior verdure lasted ail last summer; the 
soil was light a surely the rain and snow of 
two years ought to have carried all potash beyond the 
reacu of he roots. What further proved to my mind 
that the salts do not filer down into the earth, some of 
the stumps had stood on little hillocksas they often do; 
where that was the case, I observed the verdure lessen- 
ing as it descended the side, probably two feet, when the 
eilect seemed lost. Again, I have seen spots where cat- 
the had been penned at night for a month or two; for siz 
years afterwards, the vegetation was double on that spot 
to any other part of the field, although all the manure 
had been carefully removed and scattered about; now, 
nothing but the liquid could have gone into the earth, 
and yet the rains of six years never washed away the 
beneficial effects. 

I once sowed some garden seeds where a large roll 
| pile had been burnt; those I sowed without disturbing 
| the soil beyond raking in the seed, did well; a square 
| yard or two I due the depth of a spade, and on that part 
| { had a miserable crop, and every man who has formed 

a garden on fresh cleaned land, knows that his first crop, 
when the roots will not allow him to dig or plow, is a 
end not until he has dug and manured the 
sround for 3 or 4 years does he raise vegetables equal 
to ihe first year. My own views and deductions from 
these facts I will not now state, as | wish others more 
able, to comment on them first. I shall have no objec- 
tion to reply, or state what I think, at a future period. 

Goderich, U. C. Jan. 1843. QUERCUS, 
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REPORT ON COWS, TEIPERS, &e. 


In publishing an account of the State Fair in the Nov. 
r, the following report was omit- 


number of the Cultivat 
ted: 


The Committee of the “ N, Y. State Agricultural So- 


j on Cows, Heifers, and Heifer Calves, comprising 
Classes V, VI, VII. and VIII, respectfully report: 
Phiat they ha 





ty inwhich they experienced the embarrassment usu- 
ulbons 1 occasions, from finding the animals numerous, 
liile the premiums were few, b t adopting the rule that 

a ma ify in number of the committee, should of course 
n all ci ye decisive, they arrived at the following 

| * list of awards, see Nov. number, 1842.] 

y I mmittee found it no ea y matter to ce ‘ide a 
mong so many fat calves as were shown in class VIII, 
ir respective merits and faults being alike covered 
and hidden by flesh, so much sae that they were really 


dapted for the inspection of a commitiee « 


ers than of breeders. 


better : 


mmon, of fatter 
tonly wholly without utili- 


ty, but is so bal and injurious in every point of view, 


Che practice, now too ec 


animals for exhib: » isn 








that it cugeht to be discountenanced. 

It will not fail to be noticed that all the foregoing pre- 
miums are given to animals of the valuable breed known 
is ** Durharn rt Il ,” awainst which kind there was 
on this oes », no Gther breed shown in competition, 
except Herefurds, of v ch there was a beat il nd 
very credit ‘ 1, € ing of a portion of the 
herd of Me % ng & Sotham, some individuals of 
Which, this committee would highly commend, espe- 
cially eing | specimens of that important quality, 
god handling, always e nital to excellence. 

Your committee, (of which a portion, if not a majo 
rity, composed of whatr ht be called ** Short Horn 
men,” either by preference or interest, as Short Horn 
breeders,) from motives of delicacy, not to say generosity, 
lid not deem themselves called on to decide between these 


‘ 

two rival breeds, and against the Herefords, which would 

have been for the most part, and in effect, their decision, 

if made on this occasion. 

In England, beef is the 
} 


first and almost the governing consideration, the Here- 


the home of both breeds, whe 





fords as a breed, it is well known, have long maintained 


a sharp and often successf l competition with the Short 


Horns, for feeding purposes, especially asa grazing stock; 


while it is claimed, and now genera conceded by well 





informed dispassionate persons in England, that the well 
bred Short Horns have the merit of earlier maturity, and 
are also entitled to the preference for stall feeding, and 
more especially and dec 
which the, Short Horns and their crosses are believed to 
excel all other breeds, and that the pure bred males of this 
breed are capable of improving all other breeds of cattle; 


iledly so for dairy purposes, in 


| certainly a most important consideration, and especially 


| 


| 
| 


so, in this and all the northern portion of the United 
States. 

It is understood that the Herefords have not yet been 
sufficiently tried in this country as milkers, inthe absence 
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of which, there seems to prevail at present an unfavorable 
impression of them as dairy stock, which impression it is 
to be hoped may soon be done away, if, as their friends 
claim, the Herefords are really a superior milking breed. 
Some of their crosses with native stock, now existing in 
Massachusetts, descended from an importation of Here- 
fords made many years since, by Admiral Coffin, are un- 
derstood to have proved excellent milkers. 

It is besides claimed for the Herefords, that they will 








|} make goed working cattle, being strong and active, which 


is not doubted. It is also conceded that the quality of the 
Hereford beef is ercellent. ‘Therefore, taking no more 
than a fair view of their case, the Herefords must in all 
probability, prove a highly valuable stock in those por 
tions of this country where the grazing of cattle for beef 
is a primary object. 

Under these circumstances, ycur committee would ask 
in behalf of the newly imported Herefords a fair chance, 
—and that they be allowed after coming from on ship 
board, to get wel! upon their fect, before they “enter the 
lists” against the now well established Short Horns. If 
the Herefords are cherished and encouraged for a time, 
it is to be hoped that the now favorite Durhams, may 
by-and-by, is future competition, find in them « foemen 
worthy of their steel.” 

If the Herefords were distributed in more hands, so as 
to give room for competition among themselves, your 
committee would suggest the expediency of hereafter 
offering premiums for them in a class distinet from other 
breeds. Also for North Devons, a highly useful and most 
valuable breed, especially on light svils, and in hilly dis- 
tricts of country. 

Your committee cannot in justice, close their report, 
without remarking that the want of information as to 
how the animals had been fed, also as to the milking qua- 
lities of the cows, and occasionally as to the pedigrees ,was 
much felt by the committee, who in the absence of this 
needed information, were in many instances left fo grope 
their way in the dark to a decision, of course in some ca- 
ses, by no means satisfactory even to themselves. Nor 
did we find persons in attendance, to lead out the an’. 
mals for a more full and careful examination, especially 
as to their style of carriage or movement, which it is need- 
less to remark, is, as well as form and handling, an essen- 
tial element of any intelligent opinion, or critical deci- 
sion on their merits. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Davin C. Cotiins, of Hartford, Ct. Chairman, 
I. S. Hircncock, CUARLES Broom, 
W. K. TowNnsenpD, R. L. ALLEN, 

Albany, Sept. 20, 1842. Committee. 

HINTS TO FARMERS, 


Epirors or THE CULTIVATOR—* Economy means 


: , ; | management, and nothing more; and is generally ap- 
ve attended to the duties of ‘irar . . © od 
ve attended to the duties of their appoint- 


plied to the athhirs of a house and family; which affaire 
are an object of the greatest importance, whether as re- 
i There never yet 
‘r will be, a nation permanently great, con- 
» greater part, of wretched and miserable 
In every view of the matter, therefore, it is 
desirable that the families, of which a nation consists, 
and * this depends in a great 
degree, upon the management of their concerns.”—(Cob- 


bett's Cottage Economy.) 


lating to individuals or to a nation. 
was, and ne‘ 


sisting for tl 









families.”’ 


should be ** happily off; 


There are few farmers, who manage in every respect, 


all their concerns to the best advantage. Yet there are 
very many who are constantly guilty of errors, the re- 
suits of which are truly embarrassing; one of which is be- 





ing too often repeated to pass without notice. It is this: 
elling upon credit. It m be that I am getting upon 
controverted ground; be this as it may, my observation 
at least confirms it. When the farmer sells the product 
of his farm “on-time,” he mostly is compelled, as a 
matter of course, to risk _the results of the commercial 
enterprise of the purchaser. If the result is favorable, 
he is paid; if not, a crop, or the Jabor of a year, is lost. 
It may, however, be said that it is wrong for the pur- 
chaser or merchant to sustain all the losses. But let it 
be remembered, that the merchant risks for the chance 
f uecessful, the 
labor; if he should be 
The rule 
and is therefore not a good 


of speculation or great gain. If he be 
farmer gets but the price of hi 

unfortunate, the farmer has to share the loss, 

does not work both way 
ne. 

But I have another reasor J‘armers are generally less 
acquainted with human character than most other clatses 
of men, and therefore more liable to be imposed upon. 
The merchant who is in the daily habit of serutinizing 
human character, is much less liable to be imposed upon, 
than an individual who is pursuing the quiet pursuits of 
an agricultural life. The one, from his profession, is 
wary; the other, unsuspecting Who has not witnessed 
with mortification, the two frequent instances of indi- 
viduals of ruined fortunes, purchasing * upon time,” the 
produce, not only of a single farmer, but of a neighbor- 
hood, Within my limited observation, it has certainly 
too often oceurred. It is bad “ economy,” and so long 
a® farmers continue selling upon credit, many, very ma 
ny, will be made poor and miserable. ‘To live well, 
to enjoy all the things that make life pleasant, is the right 
of every” farmer, ** who constantly uses his strength ju 
diciously and lawfully 

There is yet another 
which I consider bad ‘‘ economy.” It is not selling so 
soon as agricultural products are ready for market. Ma- 
ny persons are in the habit, when they cannot get just 
the price they wish, to hold over for the market of next 
year. Hogs are sometimes turned out of the pen when 


,” under a well directed economy 
thing in relation to selling, 


— 
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52 
fat, because pork is lower than we think it ought to be. 
A horse is not sold, ano kept over winter, because the 
purchaser lacked five dollars of offering the price asked, 
and ten to one if he is not sold ona credit of some six 
months, for the sake of the five dollars, and nothing got. 
Prices may be low. but I hold it as the safest rule, to sell 
for the best price we can get, whenever we are ready 
for market. ‘Take an example; let it be the horse. We 
are offered within five or say ten. He is at his zenith; 
one hundred is asked, and ninety is offered. There is 
no sale. The horse is kept twelve months, which is 
worth $20.00, if he isa horse for sale. ‘The. horse is 
then sold for the price asked, one hundred. Then we 
have gained five or ten, and lost twenty; which makes 
in the transaction, a clear loss of ten or fifteen dollars, to 
say nothing of interest and risks; and this will hold true 
to a greater or less extent of all other live stock. I look 
upon this in general, as bal economy, ani it deserves at 
least a more careful consideration than my limits will 
permit. 

But it may be thought that I have overlooked a very 
important error in the economy of this coun'ry—going in 
debt. ‘This is an error which is but to manifest, cer- 
tainly, to require any thing said upon it. But this much 
I may say, in connexion with what has been urged above: 
that it will be hard to avoid it, if the farmer continues 
the practice of selling his produets upoa credit. Debts 
are contracted with a view to being met by those that 
are owing, Or in anticipation of the growing crop. In 
the first instance, there may be a disappointment from 
some commercial failure—anid in the second, by a failure 
of crops,or in realizing the amount for them that was an- 
ticipated. Loans are next to be made, and interest 
paid, or property executed, either of which is ruinous to 
the agriculturist. But when the products of agriculture 
are sold for cash, the necessity of going in debt is avoid- 
ed. With cash in hand, his wants are supplied with 
great alvantage, purchases can always be made at lower 
rates, which is interest in advanee; and upon this sub- 
ject (interest,) [intended to say a word, but have not 
room upon this sheet. It is not alone in the best mode 
of cultivating the soil—in rearing the largest crops, and 
the finest stock, that we are to expect independence, and 
all the multiplied comforts with which an agricultural 
life should be blessed. It is far otherwise. A proper 
‘economy’ embraces every thing in the whole circle 
of our transactions. A. C. STEVENSON. 

Green Castle, Ind. 1843. 








AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckeErR—In the December num- 
ber of the Cultivator, I noticed-a communication from 
Mr. Wm. Partridge, on chemical manures, in which he 
asserts that Liebig is in error, when he states that car- 
bonate of ammonia will decompose plaster at common 
femperatures. [I was induced from reading the article, 
to try some experiments on these substances; not be- 
cause I doubted the correctness of Liebig’s statement, 
but to learn the extent of the decomposition under cer- 
tain circumstances. ‘The experiments were conducted 
with much care, and I believe the results are correct. 
100 grains of gypsum (sulphate of lime,) were mixed 
with a cold solution of 70 grains carbonate of ammo- | 
nia; and the mixture was allowed to remain for 10 hours 
where the temperature was not above 60 degrees. ‘The 
clear solution was then separated from the sediment and 
found to contain 67 grains of sulphate of ammonia and 10 
grains of carbonate of ammonia, (undecomposed.) The 
sediment contained 50 grains of carbonate of lime, and 
14 grains of gypsum, which had escaped decomposition. 
When 100 grains of gypsum were mixed with a solution 
of 55 grains of carbonate ammonia under the same cir- 
cumstances, the latter salt was entirely decomposed, and 
pure sulphate of ammonia remained in solution. The 
sediment was a mixture of carbonate and sulphate of 
lime. When gypsum and carbonate ammonia in solu- 
tion were mixed in the proportion of 100 to 90, the gyp- 
sum was entirely decomposed and resolved into sulphate 
of ammonia and carbonate of lime. Mr. Partridge was 
probably led into error by the tables of affinity found in 
the older works on chemistry. Now these tables do not 
express the true affinity of the substances named in them, 
but merely the order of decomposition, and even for this 
they are of but little use. For instance, the table tells 
us magnesia will separate ammonia from its combina- | 
tion with sulphuric acid, and lime will separate magne- 
sia, but the separation is only partial. Lime added to a | 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, will cause a part of the | 
sulphuric acid to leave the ammonia and combine with 
the lime. So also whena solution of pure ammonia is 
placed in contact with sulphate of lime, it will effect a 
partial separation of the acid from the lime. We might |! 
infer from this, what is in fact the case, that if we satu- | 
rate sulphuric acid with ammonia, and add as much lime | 
as would have saturated if, the lime and ammonia divide | 
the acid between them as long as the ammonia remains 
in the liquid state. ; 

Quantity will compensate for superior affinity. Thus 
a large quantity of lime will entirely separate the ammo- 
nia from sulphate of ammonia; and the converse is true 
that a certain quantity of ammonia will separate lime 
from its combination with sulphurie acid. Other cireum- 
stances modify chemical decomposition and recomposi- 
tion, as volatility, insolubility, Xe. 

Chemistry is intimately connected with agriculture; 
and farmers would find it greatly for their interest to ac- 
quire a knowledge of this science sufficient to understand 
the chemical changes thatare continually going on in the 
materials upon which they operate. The loss arising 
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from ignorance of these changes, or neglect to take ad- 
vantage of them, is very grea‘ even in one agricultural] d.s- 
trict, or on one farm. Piants contain from one to two 
per cent of nitrogen, and this nitrogen can be assimila- 
ted only when presented in the formof ammpnia. This 
must be supplied from some source, or the plant will not 
grow. Liebig informs us that one pound of ammonia 
will supply nitrogen for 60 pounds of corn or 80 pounds 
ofhay. Yeta majority of our farmers allow a conside- 
rable part, sometimes nearly the whole of the ammonia 
in their barn and stable manures, to evaporate in the air 
or sink into the earth where it can do them no good. 
Floors where cattle stand, are of en badly constructed— 
a sufficiency of straw or other matter is not used to ab- 
sorb liquids; and the manure is thrown in a heap in the 
open air, where the sun, rains and frost, drive off so 
much of its ammonia and other fertilizing principles that 
it is materially Jessened in value. Experienced farmers 
assert that when manure is exposed to the weather 
through the season, it loses one-fifih of its first value. If 
this is true, anid there can be little doubt of it, the increa- 
sed value of the manure in one season would be equal in 
many places to the cost of a shed for covering it. An- 
other source of loss, proceeds from allowing it to fer- 
mentor heat to such a degree as to decompose or vola- 
talize a large portion of the most essential ingredients. 
If gypsum was properly applied, it would fix the ammo. 
nia so that that could not be volatilized by the strongest 
fermentation. 

Many farmers imagine that sand or loam mixed with 
stable manure, increases iis value as much as peat or 
other etable matters; this is anerror. Sand or loam 
is beneficial only by preventing too active fermentation 
and by absorbing a portion of the volatile and soluble in- 
gredients. While peat or other vegetable matter has all 
these beneficial qualities, and at the same time increases 
the quantity of manure by its own fermentation, 

Farmers in general, truly appreciate the value of ashes 
as a manure. Yet many are not aware that if ashes 
(earthy salts,) are not supplied to cultivated soil in pro- 
portion as they are taken from it in vegetable product, 
the soil will become in time unproductive and exhaust- 
ed, though an abundance of carbon and nitrogen were 
supplied to it. These remarks are intended principally 
to convey an idea of the benefit which many would re- 
ceive from a knowledge of the Chemistry of Agriculture. 

Yours truly, Ik. MANLEY. 

Easton, Mass. Dec. 21, 1842. 








POUDRETTE AS A MANURE, 

Messrs. Epitors—A few facts, the result of practical 
experience, in relation to this article as a fertilizer, may 
be interesting to some of the numerous readers of the 
Cultivator. If the editors think them worth the space 
they will occupy, they are at their service, and their in- 
sertion will much oblige the writer. 

Extract from a letter of Mr. Ed. Fullager of Devoe’s Point, 
Westchester co. N. Y. He says:—‘* I have seen its good 
effects on flowers and hot house plants, but more particu- 
larly on melons. TI planted water melons in rather poor 
gravelly soil in 1841, by digging holes 18 inches in di- 
ameter, and put one quart of poudrette in each hill, well 
mixed with the earth; when the plants came up, I put 
another pint to each hill, and spread it over about three 
feet diameter, hoeing it well in. The vines grew vi- 
sorously, and on a space of three square rods of ground, 
| gathered 63 melons, weighing from 30 to 40 Ibs. each. 
I gave my neighbor some of the same seed, who planted 
it, by mixing a shovel full of goo: yard manure to each 
hill—the soil being the same as mine—anid the largest 
melon raised by him, did not weigh over 18 lbs. When 
he discovered the difference, and the cause, he made up 
his mind to take a share of stock in your company, which 
he did, and is well satisfied with his bargain.” 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Edward Condict of Morris- 
town, N. J. He says:—‘‘ In 1841, I planted a field of 
corn, on about one-third part of which I used poudrette, 
a small handful, rather Jess than a gill to the hill. The 
other part of the field was manured with good barn yard 
manure, a shovel full to the hill; the corn was planted 





| about the 10th of May, and by the 20th of June, when the 


corn was dressed out the second time, the part where the 
poudrette was used, was more than as large again as on 
the other part of the field; it also ripened a week or ten 
days earlier than the other. There was no perceptible 
difference in the yield. I also used it with good effect 
on buckwheat, potatoes, and turneps: particularly the 
latter. In order to ascertain its effects on turneps, I 
sowed a strip in the middle of the piece, mixing the seed 
and poudrette together, sowing it broadcast; the effect 
was very perceptible; the turneps were larger and fair- 
er, and were not disturbed by grasshoppers, or any other 
insect. The soil on which it was used was light, inclined 
to sand, or gravel. Early in October, 1841, I used pou- 
drette on a loamy soil, somewhat inclining to clay, which 
I had prepared for wheat; on about one-fourth part of it, 
afier the wheat was sown, poudrette, at the rate of 20 
bushels to the acre, was sown broadcast, and the result 
on harvesting, that part where the poudrette was put is 
much the heaviest grain, and but very little injured by 
rust or mildew, while the ofher part of the field is consi- 
derably injured. I am so well pleased with-the pou- 
drette, that I shall in future discontinue the use of barn- 
yard manure in the hill for corn.” 

Other extracts might be given from letters written by 
gentlemen residing on Long Island, in Connecticut, and 
other states, but the foregoing may be sufficient to induce 
many others to desire to test its fertilizing properties, 
when they know where and how it may be obtained. 





Will you therefore allow me to say that it can be had in 
any quantity, at the rate of $5.00 for three barrels, or 
$15.00 for ten barrels, delivered on board of vessel in 
this city. Orders enclosing the cash, to be addressed to 
D. K. Minor, 118 Nassau st. 
New-York, Jan. 25, 1842. 





IMPORTATION OF WOOL. 





Messrs. Epi1¢rs—In your Cultivator for January, p. 
17, there is an article by Mr. 8S. W. Jewett, on the im- 
portation of coarse wool, &c. 

The table given by Mr. J. of amount of such wool im- 
ported, I shall admit to be correct; but I think the ge- 
neral tenor of his deduction from the fact 1s erroneous, 
Mr. J. supposes, that if such a duty were levied on this 
wool as would prevent its importation, our wool grow- 
ers would have to supply our manufacturers with an equal 
quantity of domestic growth. Were there a probability 
of such a result, [ would warmly advocate a prohibitory 
duty; but if such a duty should destroy all those manu- 


| facurers now engaged in its consumption, and with it 


the consumption of five millions of pounds of the lower 
qualities of American wool, then I think such a policy 
would be suicidal. Having some knowledge on this 
subject, | will endeavor to show our farmers how de- 
structive to their interest Would be the measure suggested 
by Mr. Jewett. 

Ihave been directly and indirectly engaged in the 
woolen manufacture of this country for more than thirty- 
two years, and have promoted that interest as far as laid 
in my power; how effectively, I shall leave those ea- 
gaged in that branch to decide. 

‘The consumption of low priced foreign wool is mostly 
confined to carpets, crumb eloths, baizes, Kentucky 
janes, coarse blankets, satinets, &e. In working.up such 
goods, the warps, with the exception of janes and sati- 
nets, are made of American wool, fully equal to one- 
third, and the filling of foreign wool. ‘these goods have 
fallen fully fifty per cent since our manufactures have 
competed with the foreign, and very many of our manu- 
facturers have already fallen under the competition; the 
best of them can now barely make a living by their bu- 
siness, and a du'y of four cents per pound would ruin 
them in toto. Before the coarse woo! was imported du- 
ty free, most of the goods now made from it were im- 
ported, and our citizens will have again to depend on 
importation, if a protective duty be levied. 

sy the destruction of this branch of manufacture, one 
hundred thousand families would lose their support, and 
be compelled to resort to agriculture for aliving; instead 
of being consumers they would become producers. Our 
sarmers would thereby lose a market for five millions of 
pounds of American wool, and our shipping interest 
would lose foreign freight to the amount of fifteen thou- 
sand tons per annum. Wm. PARTRIDGE. 





DOMESTIC FOWLS. 





Messrs. Epirors—A subscriber in your last Septem- 
ber number, wishes to know where some Dorking fowls 
can be found; and another in your October number in- 
quires for Poland fowls. I would state in reply, that I 
have a few of the Dorking breed, but can spare none 
this year. Of the pure blooded Poland breed, I have 
about three dozen, and can spare a part if they are want- 
ed. ‘Though I have for some years been somewhat of an 
amateur in breeding and experimenting upon fowls, yet 
I never thought of breeding them to sell. Butan article 
of mine in your June number of last year, signed H. A, 
P. occasioned some communications to be sent to our 
Post Master, requesting him to ascertain the writer of 
the article, and a request for me to send some Poland 
fowls to different parts of the country, which J have done 
agreeably to request. That the P. M. may be no more 
troubled by such communications, I now give my name 
and residence, ‘The price of my Poland fowls will be 
$1 each, or six for $5, put up ina suitable coop and de- 
livered on board of any vessel or boat sailing from this 
city. Any orders from abroad may be supplied on the 
first opening of navigation in the spring. 

Of the qualities of the Dorking breed, I cannot speak 
from experience ; but shall endeavor to test them during 
the coming year. Nearly all the other varieties known 
in our country, I have tried, but have found nothing 
comparable yet to the Poland, either for beauty or profit. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Feb. 15, 1843. H. A. PARSONS. 





WATER FOR STOCK. 





Messrs. Eprrors—Having, for many years been in 
the practice of leading my horses a considerable dis- 
tance to water, I began to cast about, for some method 
of supplying this indispensable article, with less incon- 
venience. There being no running water, or spring, 
that could be conducted to the premises, without great 
expense, I resolved to dig a well, in acorner of the 
barn yard. ‘The work was completed in less than three 
days; a sweep then erected, and now, instead of thie dis- 
tance formerly gone over, I havea good watering place, 
within two rods of my barn. Had this been done, when 
the barn was built, more than 1,500 miles travel would 
have been saved. I hope, Messrs. Editors, that none of 
your numerous readers, who may be similarly located, 
have been thus negligent, or irresolute, as myself ; but 
if there be a solitary case like mine, let me just say to 
that individual, resolve to have a well near your barn; 
and almost before you are aware of it, the work is done, 

Clinton, N. Y. Feb. 1843. G. BuTLER 
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THE CLEVELAND BAY. 


THE annexed figure (25,) 
is a portrait of a Cleveland 
Bay stallion, copied from 
Low’s Illustrations. This 
breed of horses, says Prof. 
Low, ‘‘ has been formed by 
the progressive mixture of 
the blood of horses of higher 
breeding, with those of 
the common race. It is 
termed Bay, from the pre- 
vailing color, derived from 
approximation to the supe- 
rior races, and Cleveland, 
from the fertile district of 
that name situated in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire 
on the ‘Tees. About the 
middle of last century, this 
district became known for 


the breeding of a superior | 


elass of powerful horses, 
which, with the gradual dis- 
use of the heavy old Coach 
Horse, became in request 
for coaches, chariots, and 
like carriazes. ‘The breed, 
however, is not now con- 
fined to the dis‘rict of Cleve- 


land, but is cultivated thro’- | 
out all the great breeding | 
district of this part of Eng- | 
Jand, although Cleveland, 


yet preserves its pre-emi- 
nence, and supplies with 
stallions the parts of the 
kingdom where superior 
Coach Horses are reared. 
-€ The true Cleveland Bay 


may be justly termed a breed, from the similitude of | 


characters presented by the 


in the following winter, 
under an apprehension 
that they would run off in 
the spring. In 1837, @ 
nest of eight eggs was 
found, which [ purchased. 
These I set under a hen, 
and all were hatched out, 
A difficulty now occurred. 
The young turkies paid 
no attention to the hen’s 
cluck—were disposed to 
wander about, and make 
the hen follow them, in- 
stead of their following 
the hen. In this way, 
they were in danger of 
| being lost, and some of 
them were lost in conse- 
| quence of going further 
} from the house than the 
|} hen was disposed to fol- 
llow. Of the eight, I suc. 
ceeding in raising but 
one, though I believe 
prow of them died a na- 
jtural death. ‘This one 
' 

| 

| 


| 


| 








kept company with the 
hens, and roosted with 
them, till by repeated a- 
larms from vermin, he 
forsook the hen house and 
took the roof of a stable 
for aroosting place. This 
proved to be a cock, but it 
was nottill he was more 
than eighteen months old 
| that he began to strut and 
| gobble. Inavery windy 
time, he would leave his 
= = roosting place, and go 
into the hazle bushes wiiic. were near by, to lodge. On 
one of these occasions he vas killed, probably by a praie 
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edd, ft WATER POWER CHURN 
individuals of the stock. It ews fs 


has been formed by the same means as the Hunter, name- EDITORS OF THE CuLTIVATOR—I have but just read rie wolf, as they were plenty in the neighborhood. This 
ly, by the progressive mixture of the blood of the Race} the inquiry asking of me a description of a wheel, con- turkey was so thoroughly domesticated, that he would 
Horse with the original breeds of the country. But a/ nected with the power churn described at p. 167, vol. 9. eat corn out of my hand, and showed no more disposi- 
larger kind of horse has been used as the basis, and a| There are two kinds of wheels that may be used, both tion to wander off than my hens. 

larger standard adopted by the breeder. By coupling aj of which are economical. ‘The common saw mill or The last year a wild turkey’s nest was found in the 
Race Horse With a Draught Mare, an animal will be} flutter-wheel, and the tight bucket wheel. Where the neighborhood, and I ob‘ained seven of the eggs and set 


produced partaking of the p 
which may be employed as 
sults, as was before observe 


roperties of both parents, and| stream is large, and the supply of water abundant at all them under ahen. Six of them hatched, and I made a 
a Coach Horse. But the re-| times, the flutter wheel would be preferred, as the cost yard on a grass plat for them, by setting up boards edge- 
d, of such a mixture are un-| of its construction is less, and no geering is required; but Ways, in a square form, and one tier high, where I kept 


certain, and the progeny will probably be wanting in| when the stream is small, or in the dry season becomes “them confined till they became attached to the hen, and 


just proportion of parts. 


Many Carriage Horses are} very low, the tight bucket wheel should be used. Where then Jet them run at large. I took some pains to have 


doubtless produced in this manner, but many of them, if | there would be a fall of two and a half feet, should it be them run in the garden to keep the vines clear from 
their history were told, have been found to be werthless.| necessary to use the last mentioned kind of wheel, make | bugs, which they did effectually, without doing any da- 


To rear this class of Horses, 
ing should be applied as tot 
himself. A class of mares, 


be used having the properties sought for. It is in this 


the same principles of breed-| it two feet in diameter, three feet wide, with a rim two | mage to the vegetables. My place, as I keep no dogs for 
he rearing of the Race Horse | and a half inches deep; the buckets should be about two the protection of poultry, is beset with what our sucker 
as well as of stallions, should | and a half inches apart, and put in with such an inclina- | folks call the wild rarmints,such as weasels,skunks, minks, 
tion to the lining as would prevent the water from emp- racoons, and prairie wolves, so that I succeeded in rais- 


way only, that we can form and perpetuate a true breed | tying out too soon, which I should think would be some- ing but three out of the six. These I valued very highly, 


in which the properties of 
duced in their descendants. 


doubtless owed the superiority which it continued to 
maintain in the production of this beautiful race of horses 
to the possession of a definite breed, formed not by acci- 
dental mixture but by continued cultivation.” will prevent it ever working loose. 


FARMERS, SOW GRASS SEED. 


Messrs, GayLorp & Tucker—This important branch 
of farming has been too much neglected by most of our 
farmers. The almost total neglect to sow grass seed | of benefit from a given quantity of water,) will require ed. 
upon our lands, has caused them to run down atsolowa 
rate, that few cattle could be kept, andl consequently the | casting that will be required, will be a cog rim about the 
fertility of our lands has rapidly diminished. 
use of clover and plaster, has raised many poor, worn out | cog wheel o 


the parents shall be repro-|thing less than 45°. There will be wanted, for a shaft and thought them out of danger, when a hunter came along 

The district of Cleveland|to a wheel of the above dimensions, one four feet long | and seeing them a little distance from the house, shot two 
and one foot square, (or make it eight sided if you please,) | Of them, so that my stock is reduced to one solitary hen. 
with an iron rod running through it, and extending two| My own experiments in rearing wild turkies, go no fur- 
or three inches beyond on each side, asa gudgeon, which | ther, but I know of the results of the experiments of per- 
Four arms will be sons of my acquaintance in this county, some of whichI 
sufficient for each rim, which in that case will be made! will give. A family in asmall grove, had a pair of wild 
of quarters, and care should be taken to have them (the | turkeys; the hen when ayear old, laid a nest of eggs, bub 
rims,) as little cross grained as possible. A wheel of |none of them ha‘ched; a season after this she raised a lit- 
this size, when running at proper speed, (which phi- | ter of young ones, which after getting their growth ,with 
losophy dictates should be slow to get the greatest amount lthe old ones in company, left the grove, and never return- 
Another family had a pair; the hen got accidental- 
| gearing to give the proper motion to the churn dash. The | ly killed when abouta year old,and the gobbler kept com- 
pany and roosted with the fowls. ‘The next spring the 
The free | size of the rim of the wheel, to be attached to it, and a ;owner procured two tame hen turkeys, and succeeded in 
fa foot in diameter, so cast as to have a nob | raising 28 half bloods. A neighbor had a wild gobbler 





farms, and that too, at a cheaper rate than by the use of | near the rim on one of the spokes, to attach the upright }dlomesticated, one year old, and two tame hen turkeys. 


stable and other manures. 


ny farmers, that if they can once get clover to grow on 
their lands, then they can raise any other crop; and this 
we firmly believe. Many farmers, when they sow clo- 
ver seed, sift it outas though they were sowing ‘ gold 
dust,” with the thumb and finger. Old farmers used to|siream, and by the corresponding horizontal of the frame 
say, that when you sowed your turnep field, you must| work at the house. 
leave your seed at home; but this ‘old maxim 
not hold good with regard to sowing grassseed. A cer- | required. 
tain farmer has remarked, that when we sow grass seed, 


instead of sifting it out wi 
should be sown out of the 
shovel. ‘The idea to be co 


sown with a liberal hand, and of this fact, every farmer 


must be convinced on trial; 


the plants come up sca‘tering, and in nine cases out of|than 160 yards. Pulleys, by all means, 


ten, the weeds will overrun 


It has been remarked by ma- | 10 the horizontal of the frame work of the wires. | That season not an egg hatched; the next season, from 
|The rise and fall of the dash will be affected at three | one of the hens, the other having died, he raised fourteen 
places in the construction. First, the distance the nob | 0r fifieen half bloods. The gobblers (unlike the tame in 
jis from the cen‘er of the cast iron wheel; next, by | that respect.) it seems do not come to maturity till they 
the length of the horizontal of the frame work at the are two years old. The half blooded turkeys bear a 
greater resemblance to the wild than they do to the tame, 
This last may be perforated with and will breed equally well. 
»” will | holes, that will serve to increase or lessen the motion, as | Although my attempts at rearing wild turkeys have 
The reason that I do not give the length of | been so unsuccessful, I am not discouraged, but intend ® 
| the different parts of the frame work, is because I have | persevere in the effort a while longer; I believe that it 
th the thumb and finger, it| forgotten the proportions of the one of which I superin- |W!!! be some little object to raise the full and half bloods 
tail end of the cart, with aj tended the construction. Select large sized wire. To the | here, but much more of an object to raise them in your 
nveyed is, that it should be| other part of the inquiry, I would answer that a conside- ‘neighborhood, for the city market. The reason why 
rable elevation or depression would not binder its ope- | they would have a preference over the fame turkey, is, 
as when it is sown thinly, |ration, and that it will work ata much greater distance! !st. That they are larger; one was killed about ten miles 
C should be used.| from me, which weighed 24 pounds; and I have heard 
the whole. There is a dif-|! forgot to mention that if a flutter wheel is used, the| of their being killed in Ohio, one at least, which weighed 
rising 20 pounds. 2d. They are more robust, will bear 


ference of opinion among farmers, with regard to the best | crank is attached to the end of the gudgeon. te ) 
time for sowing grass seed; however, we would re- Waterford, Oakland co. Mich. Dec. 1842. G. Cook. | the rain and wet grass, and therefore more easy raised 
commend sowing in the spring, with your oat and bar- | . | than the common turkey. 3d. They are hunters of flies, 
ley crops; and in the summer, with your buck wheat | WILD TURKIFES. j bugs, and other insects, and eat much less corn or meal 
crop; and also, in the fall with your rye and wheat —— | than other poultry, and of course more profitable. 

crops. Sowing in this way, we shall be likely to hit | Messrs. Epitors—Ever since Gen. La Fayette was| They are a more beautiful fow! than the tame turkey. 


right, either at one time or 


always recollecting, that when we leave a piece of |/urkies to take with him to France, I have felt an inter- 


ground, at any season of the year, to put on the seed, and | est in this kind of poultry. 
It is a very good time to sowjin 1835, I made up my mind that I would endea- 


especially clover seed. 
clover, on winter grain in 


we have found that it takes very well, when sown at|seon as I could. 


that time. 


Derby, Conn. Jan. 31 1843 


and expressed a wisn to obtain some wild| Their color being brown or snuff, with feathers having a 
lustre or brillianey upon them, in some degree like the 
When I came to this state) peacock. There are at present, within five miles of me, 
five full blooded wild turkies. If the gobblers were in 
March, on a light snow, as|vour to obtain and domesticate some of them as! your part of the country, | should think them better worth 
Upon inquiry, I learned that oc-| $50 a piece, torun with a flock of tame hens, than some 
L. DURAND. casionally a nest of eggs was found and put under imported animals are worth the prices they have brought. 

hens to be hatched out, and the young ones killed} Rockvale, Ill, Jan. 28, 1843. 


another, as the ease may be; | in this country, 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN IN OHIO, 
Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—I wish to make a few 
remarks on the culture of Indian Corn, and also the im- 
portance of improving the seed. Sometime in March 
last, while in conversation with several of my nei 
on the subject of Agriculture, and the importance of 
forming an Agricultural Society in our county, one of 
them bantered me to compete with him for five dollar 











on the best acre of corn, without manure; agreed, said | 


I, but [ would prefer manuring. He objected, no doubt 
supposing he had the strongest land. What kind of seed 
will you plant, said he. The yellow, the same I had 
planted for many years. Perhaps it is better than mine, 
said he. If so, I'll profit by it. Where did you get it, 
aaid he. I mae it. Will you furni 
plant my acre? I answered in the negative. Why not? 
It would not be a fair way to test our skill in agricul- 
ture. 

One of my fields included a part of a pond, the soil of 
which was a depusite of decomposed vegetable matter, 
but was considered worthiess by many, in consequence of 








stagnant water that covered it three-fourths of the year. 
I cut a ditch lengthwise of the pond, and dra 
surface water, and then laid off.the field in lands precise- 
ly two rods wide, crosswise of the main diteh, broke up 
the Jands as deep as I could, harrowed well, let it lie two 
weeks; plowed again precisely as before, taki 
both times, to throw out as much dirt as possible, 
the finishing furrows, and where the plow failed t 

the dirt out deep enough, I that left the 
field throwed up into beds eparated by 
ditches about fourteen inches deep, 
main ditch; harrowed lengthwise of lands, laid off eight 
furrows to each land, lengthwise of course, which made 
the rows precisely four feet wid rept the eighth row, 
which was five feet of course, and came at the diteh; so 
every eighth row covered the diteh, and being five feet 
wide, gave a free cigculation of air, aver ntial thing 
with our large varieties of corn. f then Jaid the ground 
off in lands five rods wide the other way, and there lefi 
open spaces also for the air to circulate at right angles 
with the rows. Planted in drills, middle of April, one 
stalk in a hill, from ten to twelve inchesapart. A 











used the hoe; 


; 
wo rods wi le, 
running across the 
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oon 


as the corn made its appearance, went through it with a 
very narrow toothed cultivator, close to the corn; then 
raked through the hills with a pronged hoe, with four 
prongs, similar to the tines of a pitch fork. This left 
the earth as mellow as ashes, about the corn. Seven 
days after first cultivating, passed the eultivator through 
again; then hoed as before and thinned; next week, cul 


next week run the shovel plow as deep as 
k, run the sho- 


after, pa ed the 


tivator again; 
possible ; next 
vel plow as deep as be fore; 
eultivator for the last time, taki: hold up the 
side next the row, to prevent injuring the lateral 
The corn was then from 8 to 10 feet high, and of 
most luxuriant crowth [ ever saw. Onthe | 


Ir, cultivator; nex 
ten days 


we wee 





roots. 
the 
Sth of July, 





we had a tremendous hail storm; it prostrated nearly 
all the corn for miles up and down the river; the oats and 
grass that was not cut, as well as the corn, presented the 
appearance of a field that had just been rolled all one 


un was then 12 feet high, and 
at deal of it was bro- 
by the roots, and a 
10 heavy to rise, and 


way. My not one stalk 


out of 100, showed ifs tassels; a arc 





ken off, and still more turned out 
great deal that was bent down, was t 
piles. 

»ber, | wrote a few lines to my competitor, sta- 
ting that our corn was ripe, and it wa ppoint a 
committee to measure the corn and ground; or if he pre- 
ferred, we would lay it over till next year, 1813, and try 
i He wrote back, he would prefer laying 


rotted it 


In Oe 
time toa 


it over again. 
it over. 

Now what I want is, for 
fo improve on my manner of cultivation. 
made more corn, had I quit working when the corn was 
3 feet high? Did I plant it too thick or too thin? Were 
those wide spaces or ventilators, beneficial or detrimen- 
tal? 

Had [ not abundant testimony to prove the following 
statements, [ never would publish them, knowing how 
hard it is to make people believe we can raise more corn 
now, than our fathers could forty years ago. Roman 
Minage, an excellent farmer of Mereer’s Bottom, Mason 
co., Va., heard of my corn, and came down 20 miles to 
see it. He went into the middle of the field, laid down 
a rod pole by the row, gathered and shelled in a half 
bushel the length of pole, carried to house, measured 
half bushel with square, found it to be three-fourths full, 


yme one to inform me how 


shook down measure; after reserving one stalk that I 
would not have shelled, it producing five good sound 
ears, measuring four feet, save one inch, running mea- 


Shelled the five ears this day; product th: 
kiln dried, and numbered 3,940 


ture, 





pints 
corn perfectly 
; 


ywrains; 


product of one grain, ‘The rod measured, had but one 
stalk broken down. IT measured one-fourth of a square 
rod atad rent part of the field, that wave at the rat: 





square rod 
under 
idle four 


f 233 bushel We measured a 
grround that 


without 


s to the acre. 


it the side of the field. on 


has been 
cultivation 20 years, but Iaid 
or five years, had obtained a good sward, yield one bush- 
el and ten quarts, or 210 bushels to the acre; 17 stalks 
broken down. [have been persuaded in my own mind 
for a number of years, that my corn would yield an ave- 


manure, 


rage of one pint to the stalk, provided the ground was in | 


the highest state of cultivation. IT will give an extract 
of a calculation T made a year ago, viz: Corn planted 
four feet one way and one the other, makes 68 stalks to 
square rod; if they produce one pint each, will be 170 


ghbors | 


me with seed to 


d off the | 


Would I have | 


| bushels per acre; 4 feet by 10 inches makes 82 stalks per 
rod, 204 bushels per acre; 4 feet by 8 inches makes 102 
| stalks per rod, product 255 I have re- 
' 





) bushels per acre. 
alized what I layed it at when planting, where it was not 
injired by the storm. H. N. GILLer, 
Evergreens Farm, Lawrence co., O., Jan. 23,1843. 
N. B. I meant to have said something on the subject 
of improving seed corn, but time and space fails. 





Veterinarn Department. 





DISEASE OF THE SKIN OF CATTLE. 
‘‘Messrs. Eprrors—About three months since, I no- 
ticed that some of my cattle had Jost or rubbed the hair 
off around their eyes; and ever since, it has been spread- 
ing from the youngest to the oldest. Some have spots 
| under their ears; and the skin looks seabby or scaley, 


| some are bare on their Jegs, and others on their fore- 
head. ‘There does not appear to be any itching, at least 
| { have never seen them rubbing the part affected. If you 
know any thing respecting the disease, and can prescribe 
Yours, &e. W. L.” 
The disease spoken of by our correspondent, belongs 
to that class of affections of the skin, usually called the 
| mangé, by veterinarians, or that kind of it known as the 
angle berry, from its frequently assuming a warty appear- 
ance, in addition to the usual scurfiness of the skin, cha- 
racteristic of mange. ‘The cause does not appear to be 
well understood, as the disease occasionally shows itself 
it all seasons of the year, though most frequently in the 
fall and winter months. Checked perspiration probably 
has its influence, and all those causes that produce scur- 
finess,or a bad condition of the skin, doubtless contribute 
to the result. Simple mange, or when the skin is seurfy, 
the hair comes off in spots and there is much itching, is 
frequently cured by rubbing in co !Iphur ointment, 
made of sulphur and lard. In more advanced sages, 
when the skin is cracked, &c., an Ointment prepared of 
lib. sulphur, 4 ounces common turpentine, 2 ounces 
mercurial Ointment, (unguentum,) and linseed oil one 
pint, willeure. ‘The oil must be warmed, and the tur- 
pentine melted in it; then partially cooled and the sul- 
phur stirred in, and when cool, the mereurial ointment 
is added, and well rubbed together with the other ingre- 
dients. This preparation rubbed in on the places affect- 
ed, by the hand, will speedily check the disease. When 
there is little itching, but atendency to form a warty sur- 
face, camphorated oii is a good remedy; 
rally efleet acure, if carefully rubbed over the scabby 
parts of the skin. 
pentine, will also, in most cases, remove the disease com- 


| 
| 
; cure, you will much oblige, 
} 
| 
| 








pletely. If warts appear on parts where they are trou- 
} or india rubber thread, drawn tight around the smallest 
| part; or it may be cut off at once with a knife, and the 
| part cauterjzed or touched with a hot 
bleeding. Mange, in all its forms, is doubtless infectious, 
the sepa { 
should always be practiced. 
j ally fed with asmall quantity of sulphur mixed with the 








and 
were occasic 





If animals 


| food, diseases of the skin would be 


and as in all such cases of disease, there is more or Jess 


derangement of the system, it is advisable to give doses 
of sulphur to the beast, while making ihe external appli- 
cations for the cure. In the treatment of all diseases of 


| the skin, it should be remembered that the 





something like a large seed wart of a whitish color; | 


and will gene- | 
sof | ses where the beast has no horns, 


iron, to prevent | 





A few applications of spirits of tur- | 


blesome to the animals, they may be cut off with a silk | 


ation of diseased from healthy animals, | 


much Jess frequent; 


earlier the | 


disease is met, the easier is the cure; and that cleanliness | 


is one of the best and surest preventives in all cases of 
the kind. 


«HOLLOW HORN’—<“< HORN DISTEMPER,” &e. 


Gaytorp & TucKxer—There is no subject 





Messrs. 
connected with husban , on which light is more need- 
ed, than on the treatment of diseases of domestic animals. 


f 


Many die annually from 1 
ny more from improper 

If an animal is sick, and it is tho 
attempt to cure h | 
him all the nostrums of all the bystanders, each prescrip- 
y though in its nature and 


lect and inattention, and ma- 
their diseases. 
lvisable to make an 





ement of 
irghta 


manas 
im, the cour 


tion being a * perfect cure,’ 
composition as opposite to all the rest as are the poles 
t one of the advi- 
I have often 


to each other, and though, perhaps, n 
sers has any correct idea of the disorder. 


| Off the tail, and to rub freely tar 
frequently taken is to give | 


| 


been amused at the various specimens of quackery which | 


farmers will suffer to be played off upon them by igno- 
Take for instance, many of the thou- 
sand prescriptions for curing a disease in cattle, called 
“horn ail,’ **hollow horn,” &e. Some “ certain cure,” 
or prevention for this d umost every day 
broucht before the public. T have 


rant cow leeches. 


being 





ease, 18 


just taken up a paper 





in which some ** down east” empirie declares that cut- 
ting ofl'a part of the tail, and splitting several inches of 
the remainder, and ‘tying a piece of onion into it, will 
eflectually cure the horn ail.” Sometimes it is said that 
‘painting the horns, or covering them with a coat of 
piteh or tar,” or ** putting spirits of turpentine or tar on 


the top of the head, and round the roots of the horns, is 





an infallible prevention.” 
All such prescriptions, indicate an ignorance of the 
| pathology of the disease to which they refer. 
I have no doubt that the disease to which the name of 
* hollow horn,’? &c. has (though perhaps 
| improperly,) 1s a somewhat formidable one, and that it 
is the remote, if not the immediate cause of the death of 


‘many cattle annually. It is obvious, that before the most 


} 
been given, 


| 


proper treatment of a disease can be pursued, its nature 
and causes must be fully understood. There is very lit- 
tle information of this kind, in such specifics as are quo- 
ted above. What, then, it may be asked, is the nature 
of the disease under consideration? I answer, an inflam- 
mation of the membrane which lines the nostrils, and 
the sinuses, or cavities of the head and horns. This in- 
flammation sometimes extends itself even to the brain, 
producing vertigo, &c. and in the more adsanceu stages 
of the disease, the whole system becomes more or less 
deranged, the digestive organs lose their tone, the heart 
and lungs become affected, and death ensues. 

The predisposing causes of this disease, are weakness 
and debility; frequently produced by poor keeping, and 
exposure beyond what the animal can endure. In this 
state of feebleness, the animal is predisposed to disease 
of every kind; because it has not the constitutional vigor 
necessary to resist attacks, and bear up under difficulties, 
and they seize on the system and break it down. Sup- 
pose, then, that an animal in the debilitated condition 
just described, should be exposed to a coid storm, what 
might reasonably be expected as the consequence? Why, 
in common parlance, a bad cold. The effec s woud be 
analagous to those which are seen and felt inthe human 
species from the same cause. The membrane which 
lines the nostrils, is inflamed, the nostrils appear to be 
stopped up, and sometimes a violent pain is felt extend- 
ing up the internal part of the nose, and over the eye. 
This shows that the membrane which lines the sinuses, 
is inflamed throughout the extent to which pain is felt. 

These sinuses, or cavities, are common to several spe- 
cies of animals. In cattle there is a continuation of them 
from the nose almost to the tips uf the horns, and in fact, 
nearly round the upper part of the head. But it is not 
necessary that an animal should have horns, to have the 
‘© horn distemper;” for the same disease is seen in horn- 
less cattle, and even man, as has been before stated, is si- 
marly affected. 

If these premises are correct, what is the proper treat- 
of * horn distemper?’ Anything that will allay inflam- 
mation. Bleeding, physicing, together with proper shel- 
tering and feeding. ‘* Cutting off the tail,” as some blood 
would follow, would be likely to do some good; but a 
better course would be to bleed at the jugular vein, and 
to regulate the quantity of blood taken, by the degree of 
fever in the subject. Boring the horns is advisable, for 
if matter has collected, letting it off, will afford relief. 
But if the disorder is much advanced, and the viscera af- 
fected, boring the horns, or syringing-them, will do but 
little, without other aids, towards effecting a cure. Be- 
sides, this ** grand specific” cannot be resorted to, in ca- 

As to the kind of medicines, it may be remarked, that 
the more simple they are in their nature, the better. In 
all cases of constipation, the simplest catharties are to be 
preferred. Castor oil, or glauber salts and molasses, in 
from five to eight times the quantity usually given to 
man, will, if taken in season, be generally found suffi- 
sntly effective. 








It may be observed here 


we call ‘shorn distemper,’ 


, that I have never seen what 

‘shorn ail,’ or “hollow horn,” 
described by any of these names, in English work;. It 
is briefly noticed in fhat part of Youatt’s work entitled 
the ** Anatomical structure and diseases of Cattle,’? under 
the head of «* Inflammation of the Frontal Sinuses.” [See 
p. 275, 276.) SANFORD HowARD. 

Zanesville, O., Feb. 1, 1843. 





CURE FOR WEAK LOINS IN SWINE, &e. 

Messrs. Epitors—At page 168, of vol. VII, of the 

Cultivator, there is an inquiry. of J. M. Hudson, of Way- 
landsburg, (Va.) relative to a disease among swine, de- 
scribed as a weakness of the loins, and inability to rise 
on the hind le This is a disease quite common in this 
country, and in a residence of ten years here, there has 
not been a year but some of my swine have had thisdis- 
ease, and yet I have lost but few, none I believe, when 
the proposed remedy was applied in time. 
I use, is to immediately bleed, by cutting 
or spirits of turpentine 
on the loins, and give them internally, soap or soap suds, 
which they will drink freely. 

I have just butchered my swine, and among the rest, 
have butchered one which a few months ago was unable 
to walk, but by using the above remedies was cured, and 
was as fat as any one in my pen. 

CURE ror Scours AND Cortc 1n Horsts.—I would 
also give a remedy which I have often tried with sue- 
cess, for the scours in horses, or sucking colts. A pint 
of strong moderately warm, with two or three 
eges broken in it, and one gill of floury all stirred toge- 
ther, and given inwardly by drenching. If the first dose 
does not effect a cure, it may safely be repeated. 

If the above is applied in time, I have never known it 
Sometime since, I had a 











The remedy 





cotiee, 


fail to produce a speedy cure. 


fine young horse taken with the colic, and after trying 
all the remedies usually given in such cases, all those 


present gave him up for lost; but upon giving him about 
half an ounce of laudanum, in Jess than ten minutes he 
t] and got perfectly well. 

JOHN M. JOHNSON. 


appeared perfec easy, 


Hannibal, Mo., Dec. 28, 1842. 

The British American Cultivator says “that a strong 
wash made of pearlash and water, applied thrice a day, 
will remove tumors and warts.” 


«¢ The poorest of all family goods are indolent females.” 
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The Garden and the Orchard. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 








It has been remarked, that there is hardly a specimen 
of the modern style of gardening in America, which 
a European would consider as neatly kept. But neat- 
ness obtained at very extravagant expense, can hardly 
be considered desirable. It is true, that gravel walks, 
rolled as smooth as a floor; turf, kept by constant shav- 
ing, as even as a carpet; flowering plants visible only 
when in full bloom, by the use of a reserve garden; 
profuse masses of rare green house plants, occupy- 
ing open beds during summer;—all these may indeed 
produce a scene of great brilliancy, and beauty, but the 
employment of half a dozen ,gardeners for a single 
acre, with a scientific superintendent, hardly accords 
with the republican simplicity which should always 
govern us. What therefore we have to retrench in Ja- 
bor and money, we should expend in study and thought, 
and much may still be accomplished. We should adopt 
the motto of Downing, “ Profuse in genius, not pro- 
fuse with gold.” * 

Figure 26, is an isometrical view of a flower garden, 
laid out in the modern style; which admits of almost an 
infinitely greater variety, and a much more extensive 
field for the exercise of,tbe invention, than the geomet- 
rical style. At the soaltiee, the desired effect is ob- 
tained at less expense. The size of this plan may be 
varied from a quarter of an acre to two acres or more. 








The ground allotte!, is surrounded with a close planta- 
tion of shrubbery and trees, so as to shut out the distant | 
view, except where portions of the, surrounding scenery 
may occasionally be left visible, to add to the expres- | 
sion of the whole. ‘The intermediate space isa smoothly | 
shaven green, near the outskirts of which, there is a} 
gracefully bending gravel walk, bordered by circular, | 
arabesque, and other flower beds. Handsome shrubs | 
and small trees, may be occasionally planted in small | 
groups, so as to interrupt, but not entirely break the view, | 
which will add to the variety and apparent extent of the 

grounds. ‘ j 

In laying out the curves of the gravel walk, a very | 
convenient metho: is to provide a number of small sticks, 
and insert them in the ground at regular distances, vary- 
ing each, successively, an inch from the straight line. 
They will thus form a very regular curve; and a short | 
curve may be made to pass gradually into a longer, by 
gradually increasing the distance of those sticks. 

As a general rule, no part of the walk should be seen; 
except that directly before us; the distant portions are | 
concealed by flower beds, shrubs, or intervening higher 
ground, as the case requires. 

Circular and elliptical flower beds are made, and the} 
boundary kept with precision, more easily than any oth- | 
ers with a curved outline; hence they are largely intro- | 
duced in the accompanying plan. ‘They should have the 
tallest plants in the center, and those of successively de- 
creasing height towards the circumference. ‘They may 
be of mixed flowers of various colors, planted hexago- 
nally; or in concentric circies, or belts; or in masses of 
one color. A portion of each of these kinds of flower | 
beds, tastefully intermixed, would add to the variety of 
the garden. Flowers arranged in a bed by intermixing 
opposite colors, give an expression of brilliancy; while 
those of similar colors, varying only in shade, arranged 
in belts or masses, are distinguished for richness of ap- 
pearance. } 

To enable the cultivator of flowers to arrange them to 
advantage, requires an intimate knowledge of the plants, 
their height, color, and season of flowering, which can | 
be properly attained only by experience. The experi-| 
ence of others, however, often affords essential aid; and 
to contribute to this end, a list of some handsome flow- | 
ering plants, most of which are easily ob‘ained either in 
our forests, nurseries, or private gardens, and the times 
at which they flower in Western New-York, are here 
given. The time will of course be influenced by the 
season, by the fertility of the soil, and by the situation. 
This list is nearly the average of several years observa- 
tion of plants in the open air, remote from shelter. The 
earliest continue generally only a few days; those later, 
often extend through two or three months; where the 
latter is the case, their first appearance is noted. They | 
are nearly all perennial rooted, a feware biennial. ‘The 
numbers designate the height, which will of course vary 
with the cultivation; those marked |, are lowest, being 
only a few inches high, and are mostly adapted to edg- 
ing; those marked 4, are more than two feet high; the 
others are intermediate. Nearly all are acknowledged 
to be decidedly handsome, and some very splendid. 


Flowering carly part of 4th month.—April. 

1. Galanthus nivalis, (snow drop,) white. | 

1, Crocus, white, pirple, striped with purple, yellow, | 
golden. P 








1. Viola tricolor, nsy,) dark purple and yellow. 

1. Hepatica triloba, white, pink, pale purple. Native, | 
common. 

1. Claytonia virginica, light red striped. Native, cofn‘n. | 

1. Scilla siberica, (Syberian squil!,) fine blue. 

2. Iris persiea, (Persian iris,) variegated, 
yellow. 

1. Primula veris. (Cowslip, &c.) many varieties and co- 
lors, yellow, orange, lilac, red, purple. 

1, Bulbocodium vernum, pale red. 

2. Hyacinthus orientalis, (hyacinth,) blue, red, pink, 
white. 





1. Eranthus hyemalis, yellow. ‘- 





purple and | 3 





Isometrical View of a Flower Garden.— (Fig. 26.) 
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Flowering latter part of 4th month. 

Sanguinaria canadensis, (blood root,) white. 
common. 

Anemone thalictroides, white. Native. 

Corydalis cucularia, white. Native, common. 

Erythronium lanceolatum, (yellow.) Native, com- 
mon. E. dens-canis, purple. 

Collinsia verna, blue and white parti-color. 
liant in masses. 

Houstonia cerulea, light blue. 

Phlox stolonifera, red. 

Narcissus, several species and varieties, white, yel- 
lowish white, and yellow. 

Iris pumila, blue. 

Viola odorata, (sweet violet,) blue. 

Tulipa gesneriana, (tulip,) red, yellow, white, end- 
lessly variegated. 

Fritillaria imperialis, (crown imperial,) 
orange. F. meleagris, variegated. 

Vinea minor, (periwinkle,) blue. Running stem. 

Houstonia ciliolata, white. 

Caltha palustris, yellow. , Native, common. 

Pulmonaria virginica, light blue. Native. 


Native, 


Bril- 


Native. 


reddish 


Early part of 5th month.— May. 

Aquilegea canadensis, yellow and reddish orange. 
Native. 

Phlox divaricata, white, shaded with blue and purple. 
Native. 

Phlox subulata, (moss pink,) red. 
masses, 

Phlox setacea, red, white. 

Vinea major, (large periwinkle,) blue. Running stem. 

Primula auricula, (auricula,) purple, yellow, and red, 
combined. 

Delphinium tricorne, blue. 

Silene pennsylvanica, red. 

Dodecatheon meadia, reddish purple, white. 

Corydalis glauca, purple and yellow. 

Statice armeria, light red. 

Veronica spicata, blue. 

Polemonium corruleum, blue. 

Convallaria majalis, (lilly of the valley,) white. 

Latter part of Sth month— May. + 

Trillium grandiflorum, white. Native. 

Aquilegea vulgaris, purple. 

Veronica-gentianoides, blue. 

Geranium sanguineum, red. 

Japtisia eoerulea, blue. 

Trollius, europeus, yellow. 

Iris, many species, several blueand purple, some yel- 


Very showy in 


low, mottled, white. 
Amaryl!lus formos'ssima, dark crimson. 
Plox ovata, pale red. 
Pceonia teunifolia, crimson. 
Pcronia albiflora, white ;—var. Whitleii, pale pink ;— 
var. Ilumei, rose;—var. Fragrans, red, all splendid. 
Sizth month.—June. 
Dictamnus fraxinellia, white, 
Plox maculata, fine red. 
Hemerocallis flava, (day lily,) yellow. 
Lupinus perennis, (lupin,) blue, 
Lilium bulbiforum, (orange lily,) orange. 
Pentstemon pubescens, light purple. Native. 
Digitalis purpurea, purple. 
Spirw@a aruncus, white. S. filipendula, white. 
Papaver orientale, orange red. 
Papaver bracteatum, dark crimson, large, splendid. 


reddish purple. 














Delphinium chinense, (Chinese larkspur,) blue. 

Clematis erecta, white 

Campanula persicifolia, blue, white. Splendid in 
masses andl mixed. 

Lilium philadelphicum, orange. Native. 


purple. 

gerandiflora, blue. 
iata, reddish purple. 

Cypripedium spectabile, light purple. 

yellow. Native. 

Corydalis formosa, red. 

Aconitum napellus, blue. 

Gladiolus communus, red purple. 


Seventh month.—July. . 
Coreopsis lanceolata, yellow. 


Lythrum salicaria, 





Campanul 








Native. 
C, pubescens, 


Orchis fimbr 








3. Spirwa ulmaria, white. 8. lobata, red. 
4. Lilium canadense, orange. Native. 
4. cadidum, white, (white lily.) 
3. Chelone barbata, red orange. 
4. Catananche ccerulea, blue. 
2. Spigelia marilandica, red. 
. Spir@a lobata, red. 
| 2. Campanula carpatica, blue. 
|4. Monarda didyma, scarlet. Native. 
|4. Phlox paniculata, light red. 
|4. Yueca flaccida, white. 
|4. Nuttalia digitata, purple. 
|4. Liatris spicata. L. seariosa, purple. 
| 2. Lobelia cardinalis, brilliant scarlet. Native. 
3. Campanula trachelium, blue. 
|4. Lathyrus latifolius, (perennial pea,) purple. 
: Eighth month.—August. 
4. Ixia chinensis, orange. 
3. Cassia chamechrista, yellow. 
1. Cassia marilandica, orange yellow. 
3. Dracocephalum virginianum, red purple. 
4. Lilium tigrinum, (tiger lily,) red orange. 
3. Lobelia siphilitiea, biue. Native, common. 
3. Ageratum mexicanum, purple. 
4. Epilobium spicatum, purple. 


Ninth month.—September. 

1. Hibiscus palustris, rose red. 

4. Aster novew-angl#, blue purple, splendid in masses. 
Native. 

2. Gentiana saponaria, blue. 

tian,) light blue. Native. 
2. Gypsophila repens, white. 
2. Eupatorium celestinum, purple. 


G. crinita, (fringed gen 


» 
) 


By a proper aliernation in the same bed, of those plants 
which flower successively, a constant bloom may be ob- 
tained through the season. 

For the sake of economy, all the plants should be 
placed in regular rows in the beds, either in circles, hexa- 
gons, or squares, This arrangement admits of cleaning 
with a light hoe and rake, with one quarter of the labor 
of hand weeding. J.J. THOMAS, 

Macedon, 2d mo, 1843. 


GOOD FRUIT. 





FARMER, have you good fruit in your orchard? Ifnot, 
remember that March is a good month to cut cions, pre- 
pare wax for grafting, and make preparations to secure 
a supply of good fruit for the future. In operating on 
large trees, it isa very good plan to cut or prurfe off 
some ofthe largest branches,al ways leaving afew to shade 
the trunk of the tree, with such branches as will be want- 

_ed to form a good head to the same. From these will 
spring thrifty vigorous shoots, which may be grafted or 
inoculated with little danger of failure, which will not 
always be the case, where grafts are set on large branch- 
es. Pruning may be performed in March, although we 
prefer to have it done in July, for the reason that the 
wounds made will be sooner covered, and long expo- 
sure to the weather prevented. It is a common, but a 
bad practice,to prune trees only at intervals of many years. 
This renders it necessary to divide large branches, and 
such wounds before they are healed over, are apt to 
leave decayed places, fatal to the health of the tree. 
Frequent pruning avoids this great evil, and enables us 
to give such a shape to the top,as will best agree with its 
nature and ensure fine fruit. 


PEACH TREES, 


Messrs, GAyLorp & Tucker—Many old men, not 
in the habit of committing their thoughts to writing, are 
possessed of much useful knowledge, which should be 
gathered up and recorded by their juniors. My grand- 
father, Ralph Voorhees, of this town, has long been a 
most successful cultivator of peach and plum trees; and 
from information derived from him, I select for publi- 
cation a few hints, together with some particulars ob- 
tained from other sources, 

Peach stones should be buried in the fall, in dry ground; 
cover them slightly; freezing is no injury. In the spring 
dig them up, crack them, but leave the pits within the 
shells, as this is most according to nature, and so plant 
them. If the stones are not cracked when planted, they 
may not vegetate until the second year; and indeed, my 
informant has known them in one instance, to lie half a 
dozen years before coming up, 

July, though a good time for inoculating plum trees, 
is too early for the peach. If peach trees are inoculated 
in this month, every rain causes the wound to send forth 
a quantity of fum, which becomes hard, and is hurtful 
to the buds. ‘This evil will be diminished, if the opera- 
tion is deferred until August, or what is still better, the 
early part of September. Set the buds on the north side 
of the tree; the sun will not be so likely todry them up. 
Mr. Voorhees still adheres to the old notion, that the 
bark separates more readily from the wood at the full 
moon, and 4hat this, consequently, is the best time for 
Apricot buds may be set on plum trees 
Such a tree, inoculated about ten years 


moculation, 
wrth success. 
now standing in this vicinity, and is still in 


Last year it was loaded with apricots, 


» 'C, 4 
thrifty condition, 
which sold here in the country, at the rate of $4.00 per 
bushel, 2 

Peach trees, in this region, are much infested by ants, 
These insects gnaw the bark, producing a flow of gfim, 
they also gather upon the leaves, cause them to curl up, 
and turn yellow, thereby hurting the growth of the tree 
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{ should like to hear whether the same plague exists 
elsewhere. 

Urine, thrown fr quently around the bodies and roots 
of the trees, is a powerful stimulant to the:r growth and 

reserves them in a great measure from the worm. Mr. 
Caaene treaied his trees in this manner last year; and 
among the whole number, consisting of about fifty, but 
one worm was detected during the season; nor were the 
ants so troublesome as formerly. Some persons cover 
the base of the tree wih tar, and no doubt it is servicea- 
ble against both worms and ants. I believe the ravages 
of the worm may be prevented in a variety of ways, 
without resorting to the plan recommended in recent pa- 
pers, of setting vermifuge plants, as tansy or wormwood, 
ground the trees. [t is worthy of inquiry, whether 
wormwooid used for this purpose, would not be highly 
prejudicial to the growth of the tree, as this plant is no- 
ted for its power of draining the soil of its potash, an in- 
gredient exceedingly useful to fertility. It is better to 
keep the earth for some distance around the trunk, clear 
of weeds, grass, and all living plants; and when young 
trees are set out, the ground should be kept under culti- 
vation several years afterwards; for which purpose, one 
of the crops best adapted, is potatoes. 

A. R. McCorp. 
La Grange, Dutchess co., N. ¥. Feb. 1, 1843. 








GRAFTING SCIONS, &c. 

Messrs. Epirors—As the season for grafting is near 
at hand, [ will, with your consent, relate to your readers 
my small experience in this business. ‘Though much has 
been written upon this subject, there may be some use- 
ful hin's given yet. 

I usually cut my scions sometime in the month of 
March, or before the buds have become swollen by the 
summers heat. Select the most thrifty and vigorous 
ehoots of the last year’s growth, and cut them off a little 
below the circle where it commenced; tie them in 
bunches and affix their proper labels. Select alsoa dry 
piece of ground anid dig a hole 2 or 3 feet deep, and wide 
enough to admit of the scions freely. Place pieces af 
boards upon the bottom, and around the sides of the pit, 
to prevent the scions from coming in contact with the 
earth. Cover the hole witha good sound board, then 
draw the earth over the top in the form of a mound, so 
as to have the center of about one foot in thickness. 
Boards are thrown over the whole, to prevent the rains 
from entering the pit and injuring the scions. Kept in 
this ma ner, I have never failed of having good success, 
when they were set at the right time. Many writers di- 
rect them to be set in April, but I never have had them 
dp as well when set so early, owing to cold and chilly 
weather which frequently occurs, and checks supply of 
gap, and the scion dies for the want of nourishment. I 
think the best time for setting, is a short time before the 
trees begin to blossom, as the sip is then in full and 
eteady circulation. A small quantity of wax spread upon 
the top of the scion will prevent the moisture from es- 
caping, and the union will take place more speedily. 

Have any of your readers ever tried the experiment of 
grafiing the cherry upon wild stocks? IT purchased se- 
veral trees of this description of a gentleman who says, 
that ‘“‘the wild stock is more hardy and better to graft 
upon than the cultivated kinds; and I think he is right, 
for [ saw some very large and thrifty trees, which have 
borne good crops and have all the appearance of living 
toa “ good old age.” Yours, &c, 


LAWRENCE SMITH. 








Middlefield, Mass. Feb. 14, 1843. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL DEPOT. 
VV OWRY & VAIL have opened 
Riv r street, Troy. N.Y. for the reception and sale on 
commission, of all kinds of Agricultural Implements, and woulé 
take this opportunity to invite manufecturers of suci articles, 
to give them a share of their consignments. They will also keep 
on hind at all times, an extensive assortment of various kinds 
of Seeds. They are the agents for the sale of Langdon’s Horse 
floe. or Plow Cultivator, and are prepared to execute orders 
for them to almost any extent. 
References.—George Vail, Esq. and Hon. Jonas C. Heartt, 
Troy ; C. N. Bement, Esq. Albany. Feb. 23, 1843. 
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LARD LAMP.—(Fig. 27.) 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckKER—We are learning some- 
thing from the pressure of necessity. I have within the 
last month, ascertained from actual experience, that there 
is no need of separating lard into oleine and stearine for 
lights. ‘The lard itself, simply melted and poured in'o 
lamps either of metal or glass, answers perfectly, if there 
be two tubes for the wicks, of copper, two inches long; 
and between these, a copper wire of the size of a small 
goose quill,bent inthe form ofa staple,be inserted through 
two holes, so that the ends will nearly reach the bot- 
tom of the oil, and the bent part of the staple remain 
half an 4nch above the top of the tubes for the wicks. 
When lard is five cents a pound, one cent’s worth, with 
such a lamp. will give you a good light from 6 to 11 
o’clock, or for 5 hours. a, a, tubes for the wicks; b, b, 
the lower ends of the staple. ‘The metalic arms of an 
old umbrella, answer very well for staples. ‘The only 
precaution in their use, is when you extinguish your 
lamp at night, to raise the wick an inch, so that the cold 
lard in the bottom of the Jamp, may not pull them too 
low when the top is unscrewed to replenish them. I 
have bored holes for staples, and fixed all my lamps in 
this way. ‘The best candles do not give a better light. 

Very truly, your ob’t serv’t, JoHN Lewis. 

Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 1842. 





*“ScoTtcH Drink.’’—Before closing, permit me to re- 
turn my thanks, to E. Cornell, of Ithaca, for his notice 
of the **Seoteh Drink,” in the September number of the 
Cultivator: and we can assure Mr. Cornell, that so far 
as the oat meal, being injurious in its raw state, in wa- 
ter we find itto be one of the best drinks for harvests, 
that we ever tried; and it was preferred by most of our 
workmen. One of our workmen, however, remarked 
that he thought it would be still better, if the oat meal 
was dried, and browned over the fire, before using. 
We think so too, and intend trying it so, the coming sea- 
son; and we would recommend to all our farmers, to 
try the ‘‘Scotch Drink,” and they will find it to be 
much better than cider, or any other liquors, for field 
drink. L. DURAND. 





POUDRETTE AS A MANURE, 

\ AY be had, a superior article, in barrels of four bushels 
4 each. This manure has been used extensively on Long 
Island, in New Jersey, Connecticut, and other states, for seve- 
ral years past, and has been found an excellent fertilizer. A 
barrel, four bushels, is considered equal in fertilizing proper- 
ties, to sixty bushsls of yard manure, and is peculiarly conve- 
nient for garden purposes, as there are no foul seeds in it. Pre- 
sent price, $5, for three barrels, or $15, for ten barrels. Or 
ders containing the cash, will be promptly attended to, if ad- 
dressed to D. k. MINOR, Agent, 

Jan. 25. 3t. 118 Nassau st. New-York 

ty Shares in the company may be had at $110, which willen- 
title the holder to one hundred bushels a year, for 16 years. 





ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 

()* proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and | 
containing all the good qualities which the most improved 
cultivation for over ten years has conferred on the vineyards at | 


Croton Point, are now offered to the public. 


is not too far north.) All communications, post paid, address- 
ed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., 400 Broadway. N. Y., will re- 
ceive attention. He feels quite confident that he has so far ame- 
liorated the character and habits of the grape vines in his vine- 
yards and nurseries, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c that 
they will generally ripen well and produce good fruit, when 
planted in most of the northern, all the western, middle and 
southern states, 
New-York, Jan. 25, 1842. at. 





TOWNLEY’S PATENT PREMIUM BEE HIVES. 
| NDIVIDUAL rights for constructing and using the above hives, 
may be obtained for five dollars cash, by addressing the sub- 
scriber. All letterstobe post paid. 
Also for sale, a Treatise on the Cultivation and Management 
of Honey Bees, by the subscriber, 75 Thompson st., New-York. 
Feb. 7, 1843. EDWARD TOWNLEY. 


AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, 
‘EED Store, and Wire Cloth Manufactory, 31 Fulton, and 79 
Barclay sts., New-York.—Whiting’s Wiskonsin Piow, a su- 
perior article, Hall’s improved Horse Power, and scarfed self- 
supporting Chain, with side links; with this Power, two horses 
will do as much as four on the common Lever Horse Power, for 
two horses ; this Power will occupy 4 by 10 feet. Alsoa gene- 
ral assortment of Farming Utensils ne Seeds, Brass, Copper 
and Iron Wire, Sieves, Safes, Cages, &c. 
New-York, Feb. 1843 JOHN MOORE. 











RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON’S SUPERIOR 
WORCESTER PLOWS. 
HE American Institute at their Fair, beld at New-York; for 
the whole Union, and the Massachusetts Charitable Asso- 
ciation at their Fair, held at Bustoteach awarded to Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason, medals for the best anu most perfect plows; 
and at the plowing matches of the Agricultural Society in the 
justly celebrated agricultural county of Worcester, in 1837, 738, 
39, and 740, all the premiums for the best work in the field, 
were awarded tocompetitors using Ruggles, Nourse & Mason‘s 
plows. 
, In addition to the above, the New-York State Acricultural So- 
ciety, at their Fair, held in Albany, in September last, awarded 
the premium for the best plowing to John Keeler, (see Cultiva- 
tor, vol. IX, p. 178,) who on that occasion used one of the above 
plows. 

A complete assortment of them, including Side Hill, Subsoil, 
and Corn Plows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, &c. for sale at 
manufacturer’s prices, by 

Feb. 24, 1843. PRUYN, WILSON & VOSPURGH, 

39 State st. Albany. 





TO. RENT, FOR SALE, OR EXCHANGE, 
THE WOODVALE MILLS. 
HESE Mills, (a Grist Milland Saw Mill,) are situated in the 
pleasant town of Morris, in Morris co., New Jersey, to 
which there is access by a railroad, in three hours from New- 
York city, and command a good run of custom. 

The Grist Mill consists of a building 25 by €5 feet, three sto- 
ries high, with a wing 20 feet square, built within a few years, 
in the best manner, by days work; containing two good pairs 
of Burr Stones, with power and room for on. or two pairs more, 
Bolts, Cleaning Machine, &c. of the first quality. Inti arealso 
the complete fixtures of a Linseed Oil Mill of the most approv- 
ed construction, including one of the most powerful Hydrostatic 
Presses in this country; which would either be sold with the 
mill or reserved, as might suit the purchaser. The mill premi- 
ses comprise about five acres of land, on which are an Over- 
seer’s House, Parn. and a spring of the purest water. 

The Saw Mill, which adjoins the Grist Mill, is the only one 
immediately in the town; and both that and the Grist Mill, in 
the hands of a competent and enterprising person, might rea- 
dily be made to do a luerative business. 

These mills are eligibly situated for converting into a White 
Lead Factory, Cotto: , or Wool Mill, Machine Shop, or Foundry. 

They will be rented or sold alone, or together, with about thir- 


ty acres of wood and arable land adjoining. To be rented low 


| to a good tenant; sold low for cash, and a large part of the pur- 





Those who may | 
} purchase. will receive such instructions as will enable them to | 
} cultivate the grape with entire success. (provided their locality 








chase money allowed to lie on mortage for a term of years, if 
desired; or exchanged for good unincumbered property in any 
thriving town or city, within 500 miles of New-York. 

Apply personally, or post paid, to RICHARD WOOD, at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. or to KICHARD & GEORGE $8. WOOD, No. 261 
Pearl st., New-York. Jan. 7; 1843. 


THE HORSE HOE, OR CULTIVATOR PLOW, 

S an implement constructed and patented, within the last 

year, by Barnabas Langdon of Troy, N. Y. It was put in 
use the last spring, summer, and fall, after much labor and 
practical experin ent had been bestowed upon it. It was ex- 
hibited at the State Fair, and also at the Rensselaer County 
Fair, and received 4 premium at both. There has beena large 
number made and sold the past season, and they have been tho- 
roughly tested in various ways, by some of the best and most 
experienced agriculturists in the counties of Rensselaer, Sara- 
toga, and Washington, and all testify as to their utility and 
usefulness, and to their superiority over any implement of the 
kind in genera} use. 

They not only do the work much better, in much less time. and 
it one-ha f the expense, of any other Cultivator now in use; 
which in these times of general low prices of agricultural pro- 
ductions, are three important stems, 

The cultivator plow is an article made for weeding and loos- 
ening the soil, between the hills of corn, potatoes, peas, beans, 
and all root plants 

When weeding, half hilling, or splitting down corn hills, the 
weed cutters are always to be used, as represented in the figure 
given in the Feb. No. of the Cultivator. This operation cuts up 
the weeds. loosens and pulverises the soil completely, upto the 
hill, and by cross plowing there will be very little left for the 
hand hoe to do 

When corn, potatoes, or any other crop, requires earthing or 
hilling more than the weed cutters can do, they are to be taken 
off, and the mold-boards are to be put on; both occupy the same 
position on the plow, and are secured to the standard by one 
bolt. The mold boards throw a beautiful furrow each way, and 
by cross plowing, will leave the field in excellent condition for 
some crops without any use of the hand hoe at al 

For diggiyg potatoes or root crops, this implement is all that 
can be desired by the agriculturist; and when used for this pur- 
pose, the weed cutters should be on, and the plow drawn by a 
double team; direct the plow under the middle of the hill just 
deep enough to raise the potatoes to the surface, which it will 
do ina most expeditious and workmanlike manner, without 
bruising or cutting them inthe least. These Cultivators are now 
mannfactured at the corner of King and Jacob sts., where a 
large number are now being prepared for spring business. They 
are made of the test materials, fitted up in the best manner, 
with share, weed cutters, and mold boards, eround bright, ready 
for immediate use. The price forthe article will be #16, at re- 
tail, and a fair discount made to dealers in agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Orders addressed to BARNABAS LANGDON, or MOWRY & 
VAIL, 127 River st., Troy, (his authorised agents,) will receive 
immediate despatch. All kinds of produce will be received by 
them, in pay for the same. Feb. 21, 1843. 
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